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D EAR SURVEY: I am between Scylla and Charybdis. Some of 

my own relatives are Bolshevik in their sympathies; my wife’s 
relatives are standpat Old Guard Republicans. My relatives be- 
lieve that capital has all the rights and labor none. A cousin of 
mine believes that no one is entitled to receive interest; my 
father-in-law, on the other hand, thinks that income from wages 
should be taxed more heavily than dividends or interest, instead of 
vice-versa as in the Massachusetts state law. My family believe 
that we should not have entered the war; my wife’s, that the 
armistice should not have been signed. My relatives want a 
League of Nations and immediate disarmament, especially by the 
United States; my wife wants vast armaments and no League of 


Nations. They are agreed on one point: the prime importance of 
belief in the doctrine of orthodox Protestant evangelical 
Christianity. 


I FIND that I disagree with both sides on all points. I think 

that our country is equally endangered by Bolshevism and Old 
Guard Republicans, and that “unrighteous pressure of capital 
makes Bolshevists faster than does propaganda.” I used to bea 
Progressive, but shall not know what I am until after the nomina- 
tions next year. I believe that the solution for labor unrest is not 
in repression by capital or in a class war followed by a dictatorship 
of the proletariat, but in such cooperation between capital and 
labor as is evidenced by the enclosed clipping regarding the Proctor 
& Gamble Co., and the adoption of the Altoona plan as described 
in the Outlook for March 26, page 508. I believe that interest is 
perfectly legitimate, but that it is an excellent plan to put a higher 
tax on all “unearned” income than on wages and salaries and 
business and professional income. I was in the army myself and 
was rabid against the administration for not letting us go in long 
before we did; but I am willing to trust to the sagacity of Foch, 
and can realize the dilemma he faced when he said, “I am a 
general, but I am also a man.” 


I believe that we should have the League of Nations as drafted, 
unless a better plan can be proposed and placed before the Paris 
conference at once; but I also believe that we should have a big 
navy and universal military training on the Swiss or Australian 
plan until with the passing of the years we may be reasonably 
sure that the millennium has actually come, and then gradually 
teduce our military and naval program accordingly. Lastly, I 
believe that the doctrine of Unitarianism, Catholicism, evangelical 
Protestantism, and Hebraism are equally salutary, provided that the 
believer is impelled thereby to a life of service to his fellowmen; 
my own beliefs are more nearly expressed in Mr. H. G. Wells’ 
God the Invisible King. 


I SUSPECT you of somewhat similar convictions. However, we 
cannot expect to agree exactly on everything, and I feel sure 
that you are for actual justice and cooperation rather than class 
war into which the two extremes would plunge the country sooner 
than yield their divine rights. 
I enclose $15 as requested in your letter of March 29. 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEG- 
-ISLATION—John B. Andrews, sec’y ; 131 B 23 
St., New York. For national employment serv- 
{ce for mobilizing and demobilizing war work- 
ers; maintaining labor standards, workmen’s 
compensation ; health insurance; efficient law 
enforcement. ‘ 
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AMERICAN CHILD HYGIENE ASSOCIATION, 
xormerly AMERICAN ASSN. FOR STUDY AND 
PREVENTION OF INFANT MORTALITY— 
Gertrude B. Knipp, exec. sec’y ; 1211 Cathedral 
St., Baltimore. Urges prenatal, obstetrical and 
infant care; birth registration ; maternal nurs- 
ing ; infant welfare consultations ; care of: chil- 
dren of pre-school age and school age. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
—Miss Cora Winchell, sec’y, Teachers College, 
New York. Organized for betterment of condi- 
tions in home, school, institution and commun- 
ity. Publishers Journal of Home Economics. 
1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


AM. PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 
LEAGUE—Wm. D. Foulke, pres.; C. G. Hoag, 
sec’y; Franklin Bank Bldg., Phila. Leaflets 
free. P. R. Review, quarterly, 40c. a year. 
Membership (entitles to Review and other pub- 
lications), $1. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 
OIATION—105 W. 40th St., New York. For 
the repression of prostitution, the reduction of 
venereal diseases, and the promotion of sound 
sex education. 
pamphlets upon request. Associate Membership, 
$2.00 ; Annual, $5.00 ; Sustaining, $10.00. Mem- 
berships include quarterly magazine and month- 
ly bulletin. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL 
OF CANCER—Curtis KE. lLakeman, _act- 
ing exec. sec’y; 25 W. 45 St., New York. To 
disseminate knowledge concerning symptoms, 
diagnosis, treatment and prevention. Publica- 


tions free on request. Annual membership dues, 


EUGENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. 
Chancellor David Starr Jordan, pres.; Dr. J. H. 
'Kellog, sec’y; Prof. O. C. Glaser, exec. sec’y. 
A public service for knowledge about human in- 
heritance, hereditary inventory and eugenic 
possibilities, Literature free. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF 
CHRIST IN AMERICA—Constituted by 30 
Protestant denominations. Rev. Charles S. 
a eeeend, gen’l] sec’y; 105 BH. 22 St., New 
ork. 


Commission on the Church and Sccial Serv- 
ice; Rev. Worth M. Tippy, exec. sec’y; 
Rev. F. Ernest Johnson, research sec’y; 
Miss Grace W. Sims, office sec’y. 


Commission on International Justice and 
Goodwill; Rev. Henry A. Atkinson, sec’y. 


Commission on Church and Country Life; 
Rev. Edmund deS. Brunner, exec. sec’y ; 
Rev. C. O. Gill, field sec’y. 


Committee for Christian Relief in France and 
Belgium. United American religious agen- 
cies for the relief and reconstruction of the 
Protestant forces of France and Belgium. 
Chairman, Rev. Charles 8S. Macfarland ; 
cor. sec’y, Rev. Eddison Mosiman. 105 E. 
22 St., New York. 


National Temperance Society and Commission 
on Temperance. Hon. Carl EB. Milliken, 
chairman Commission. 


GENERAL WAR-TIME COMMISSION OF THE 
CHURCHES—Constituted by the Federal Coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ in America. Rob- 
ert HB. Speer, ch’m; William Adams Brown, 
sec’y; Gaylord S. White, asso. sec’y. Coordi- 
nates the work of denominational and inter- 
denominational war-time commissions; fur- 
nishes them a means of common expression ; 
provides for cooperative enterprises during 
Wasson reconstruction. 105 Hast 22 St., New 
ork, 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE—J. EH. Gregg, princi- 
pal; G. P. Phenix, vice-prin.; F. K. Rogers, 


treas.; W. H. Scoville, sec’y; Hawpton, Va. 
‘Trains Indian and Negro youth. Neither a 
State nor a Government school. Free illus- 


trated literature. 


TMMIGRANT AID COUNCIL OF JEWISH 
WOMEN (NATIONAL) — Headquarters, 146 
‘Henry St., New York. Helen Winkler, ch’m. 
,Greets girls at ports; protects, visits, advises, 
uides. Has international system of safeguard- 
ng. Conducts National Americanization pro- 
gram, 


Information and catalogue of . 
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‘ THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


INTERCOLLEGIATE SOCIALIST SOCIETY— 
Harry W. Laidler, sec’y; 70 Hifth Ave., New 
York. Object—To promote an intelligent inter- 
est in socialism among college men and women. 
Annual membership, $2, $5 and $25; includes 
quarterly, The Intercollegiate Socialist. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR SO- 
CIAL HYGIENE, INC.—50 Beacon St., Boston} 
Pres., Charles W. Hliot ; Sec’y, L. V. Ingraham, 
M. D. Circulars and Reading List upon re- 
juest. Quarterly Bulletin. Memberships : 
nnual, $3.00; Sustaining, $10.00; Life, $100:~ 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE—Moor- 
field Storey, pres.; John R. Shillady, sec’y; 70 
Fifth Ave., New York. To secure to colored 
Americans the common rights of American cit- 
izenship. Furnishes information come nding. race 
problems, lynchings, etc. Membership 40,000, 
with 145 branches. Membership, $1 upwards. , 
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NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOM- 
EN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION—600 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York. ‘To advance physical, so- 
cial, intellectual, moral and spiritual interests 
of young women. Student, city, town and coun- 
try centers; physical education; camps; rest- 
rooms, lunch-rooms and cafeterias ; educational 
classes; employment; Bible study; secretarial 
es school; foreign work; war work coun- 
cils. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE— 
Owen R. Lovejoy, sec’y; 105 Hast 22 St., New 
York, 35 State branches. Industrial and agri- 
cultural investigations; legislation; studies 


of administration; education; delinquency ; 
health; recreation; children’s codes. Publishes 
quarterly Child Labor Bulletin. Photographs, 


slides and exhibits. 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
—Chas. IF’. Powlison, gen. sec’y ; 70 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Originates and publishes exhibit 
material which visualizes conditions affecting 
the health and education of children. Cooper- 
ates. with communities, educators and organiza- 
fede through exhibits, child welfare campaigns, 
etc, 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HY- 
G lifford W. Beers, sec’y ; 50 Union Sq., 
New York. Pamphlets on mental hygiene, men- 
tal disorders, feeblemindedness, epilepsy, inebri- 
ety, criminology, war neuroses and re-education, 
social service, backward children, surveys, state 
pemenee: Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a 
year. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION OF BLINDNESS—Edward M. Van Cleve, 
managing director ; Gordon L. Berry, field sec’y ; 
Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y; 130 Hast 22 
St., New York. Objects: To furnish informa- 
tion, exhibits, lantern slides, lectures, publish 
literature of movement—samples free, quanti- 
ie at cost. Includes New York State Commit- 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
—Julia C. Lathrop, pres., Washington, D. C.; 
William T. Cross, gen. sec’y; 315 Plymouth 
Court, Chicago. General organization to discuss 
principles of humanitarian effort and increase 
efficiency of agencies. Publishes proceedings 
annual meetings. Monthly bulletin, pamphlets, 
etc. Information bureau. Membership, $38. 46th 
annual meeting June 1-8, 1919, Atlantic City, 


Main divisions and chairmen: 

Children, Henry W. Thurston. 

Delinquents and Correction, Cyrus B. Adams. 

Health, Dr, C.-H. A. Winslow. 

ieee Agencies and Institutions, Robert W. 

0. 

The Family, Joanna C. Colcord. 

Industrial and Hconomic Problems, Mrs. Flor- 
ence Kelley. 

The Local Community, Frances Ingram. } 

Mental Hygiene, Maj. Frankwood JB, , Wil- 
liams, M. O. R. C. 

Organization of Social Forces, William iJ. 
Norton. : 

Uniting Native and Foreign Born in’ Amer- 
ica, Graham Taylor. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS 
—Robert A. Woods, sec’y ; 20 Union Park, Bos- 
ton. Develops broad forms of comparative 
study and concerted action in city, state and 
nation, for meeting the fundamental problems 
disclosed by settlement work; seeks the higher 


and more demo i i hbor- 
hood lite cratic organization of neighbor. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE ON URBAN CONDI- 
TIONS AMONG NEGROES—L. Hollingsworth 
Wood, pres. ; Hugene Kinckle Jones, exec. sec’y ; 
200 Fifth Ave., New York. Investigates condi- 
tions of city life as a basis for practical work ; 
trains Negro social workers. 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 


NATIONAL LEAGUE FOR WOMAN’S SERVI 
—Miss Maude Wetmore,: ch’n, 257 Mad 
Ave., New York. ‘To mobilize and train 
volunteer woman power of the country 
specific service along social and economic line 
cooperating with government agencies, 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN WORKER 
—Jean Hamilton, org. rage at 35 EH. 30th § 
New York. Hvening clubs for girls; recreatio 
and instruction in self-governing and suppor; 
ie eras for girls of working age. Magazin 
The Club Worker, monthly, 75 cents a year, 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLI 
HEALTH NURBSING—HElla Phillips Crandali) 
R. N., exec. sec’y; 156 Fifth Ave, New Yo 
Objects: To stimulate the extension of publ 
health nursing; to develop standards of tech 
nique; to maintain a central bureau of 
formation. Official organ, the Public He 
Nurse, subscription included in membershi 
Dues, $2.00 and upward. . q 


NATIONAL SOCIAL WORKERS’ EXCHANG) 
—Mrs. Edith Shatto King, mgr., 130 BH. 22 Stit 
New York. A cooperative registry managed by) 
social workers, to supply social organizations 
with trained workers. 4 


NATIONAL TRAVELERS AID SOCIETY—Gil) 
bert Colgate, pres.; Rush Ta; Pee treas. ; Orii 

C. Baker, sec’y; rooms 20-21, 465 Lexing i) 
Composed of non-comme 
rote 


girl 


Ave., New York. « 
agencies interested in the guidance and 
tion of travelers, especially women an 
Non-sectarian. 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNIO) 
LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond Robins, pres. ; 139 Ni} 
Clark St. (room 703), Chicago. Stands for self 

government in the workshop through organiza: 
tion and also for the enactment of protectivey 
legislation. Information given. Official organyi 
Life and Labor. | 


et 
PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSN. OI 
AMERICA—H. S. Braucher, sec’y; 1 Mad 
Ave., N. Y. C. Playground, neighborhood a! 
community center activities and administra-} 
tion; cooperating with War Dept. Commissid; 
on Training Camp Activities. 


THE RACE BETTERMENT FOUNDATION— 
Battle Creek, Mich. For the study of the cause 
of race degeneracy and means of race improve 
ment. Its chief activities are the Race Better 
ment Conference, the Eugenics Registty ant 
lecture courses and various allied activities 
J. H. Kellogg, pres.; B. N. Colver, sec’y. j 


RED CROSS INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED 4 
DISABLED MEN—Douglas C. McMurtrie, 
311 Fourth Ave., New York. Maintains ind 
trial training classes and an employment bureai 
for crippled men. Conducts research in re-edu 
cation for disabled soldiers and indust 
cripples. Publishes reports on reconstruc 
work here and abroad, and endeavors to esta 
lish an enlightened public attitude towards the 
physically handicapped. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the 
provement of Living Conditions—John 
Glenn, dir.; 130 BH. 22 St., New York. Dep 
ments: Charity Organization, Child-Helping 
Education, Statistics, Recreation, Remedia 
Loans, Surveys and Exhibits, Industrial Studies, 
Library, Southern Highland Division. \ 


SHORT BALLOT ORGANIZATION—Woodro! 
Wilson, pres. ; Richard S. Childs, sec’y ; 10 Weil 
9th St., New York. Clearing house for informa 
tion on short ballot, commission gov’t., cit 
Manager plan, county gov’t. Pamphlets free, 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC.—Robert W. dé 
Forest, pres.; Arthur P. Kellogg, sec’y ; publish 
ers of the Survey; Paul U. Kellogg, editor; 
Edward T. Devine, Graham Taylor, Jane Ad 
dams, associate editors; departments: Civil 
Graham R. Taylor; Industry, John A. Fitch 
Health, George M. Price, M.D.; Hducatio: 
Crime, Winthrop D. Lane; Foreign Service, 
Bruno Lasker, 112 Hast 19th St., New York. ~ 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE—An institution fot 
the training of Negro Youth; an experiment im 
race adjustment in the Black Belt of the South 
furnishes information on all phases of the rac 
problem and on the Tuskegee Idea and _ mett 
ods. Robert R. Moton, prin.; Warren Logan 
treas.; Emmett J. Scott, sec’y; Tuskegee, 


WAR CAMP COMMUNITY SERVICE—1 Madi 
son Ave., New York. Conducted by the Play: 
ground and Recreation Association of Ameri¢s 
under the War Department and Navy Depart 
ment Commissions on Training Camp Activities, 
to mobilize all the resources of the communitie# 
near the camps for the benefit of the officers 
and men. The War Camp Community Servicé 
stimulates, coordinates and supplements thé 
social and recreational activities of the cam ? 


cities and towns. ; H. & 
Braucher, sec’y. Jopepn dee, Bree a q 
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The Munition Women of France 


| 
: By Mary E. McDowell 


HERE were 900,000 women making munitions in 
France during the war. Behind each soldier stood 
a woman turning out the shells, fuses, guns, clothes 
and food. If for one day during the third year of 
iwar the women had given up, the soldiers could not have 
e on. These French women won the war side by side 
a their men. They found danger and ill-health but they 
on; some may never be wives or mothers, some have lost 
th and beauty, some gave their lives. 

‘VVomen flocked into the industrial centers where muni- 
's were manufactured. Women with children and girls 
narried found themselves moved into cantonments, a kind 
yarracks. Sometimes the conditions were very bad, all ages 
) sexes sleeping in the same dormitory. In some places the 
en’s barracks were unprotected from the barracks of for- 
1 contract laborers from China, Japan and Algeria. Babies 
during the war gave evidence of the mixture of the 
S: 

»ourges perhaps illustrates the social and moral upheaval 
occurred during the first year of the war. © This is a cathe- 
| town of 44,000 inhabitants, well-to-do, with some very 
tocratic citizens, no factories, but one military foundry 
one large government technical school and an old well- 
t barracks. "The government decided to make this a 
‘er for the manufacture of large shells and guns. Then 
United States chose it as the center for the Quarter- 
ter’s Department, bringing in about two thousand clerks, 
five hundred English W.A.A.C. In an incredibly short 
> the population sprang to 125,000 people of all colors 
races. Black and white troops, American and French 
jes, W.A.A.C., Y.M.C.A., Knights of Columbus and 
V.C.A. came until this picturesque old town became a 
nopolitan center. ‘The narrow, poorly lighted streets of- 
d a weird sight after dark. The place was so well po- 
1 by our American military policey however, that any 
nan arriving at night had only to appeal to one of them 
she was protected and often carried by motorcycle in 
ch of an abiding place. 

arrived in Paris one week before the armistice was signed 
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and, because of my limited time, decided to make an inten- 
sive study of two large munition centers outside of Paris: 
Lyons and Bourges. Of the 5,000 workers in the Pyro- 
technique at Bourges, 50 per cent were from the locality and 
the other 2,500 were refugees, domestic servants, field hands, 
factory girls, housewives, dressmakers, breeches makers, weav- 
ers, florists and those listed as of no occupation. In one can- 
tonment two thousand people were housed. At first no care 
was taken as to the moral conditions, but after the trained 
women welfare workers, called superintendents, were placed 
in the cantonments and in the factory, and the American 
Young Women’s Christian Association began its work in co- 
operation with them, a great change was soon seen. The club 
houses opened by the Y.W.C.A. became the social centers for 
the women, young and old. 

In Lyons and Paris I visited typical private factories mak- 
ing munitions and employing women. In Lyons the Elec- 
trique Uzine, employing 5,000 women, was of high standard. 
The buildings were large, roomy, light and well ventilated. 
No provision had been made for the welfare of the workers 
until the Y.W.C.A. conferred with the superintendent and 
placed before him the need of the women who had no place 
to spend the two hours in the middle of the day. The plant 
was a half hour’s car ride from their homes. One does not 
like to imagine what would have happened if the Y.W.C.A. 
had not opened their foyer des Alliées across the way. The 
men of all kinds, including Chinese and Algerians, spent 
their noon recess, as did the lower class of women, in Chinese 
or other low-class places where wine and food were for sale. 

The wages in the private factories were about the same as 
in the government plant; the hours also were the same. Where 
the men had organized, women were taken in and received a 
man’s wage, but where the men were unorganized, the women 
worked for half the man’s pre-war wage. The workers came 
from every part of France. Some worked for patriotic mo- 
tives and others because the man of the family had gone with 
the army or had been killed. The women were of the lowest 
and of the best. I was particularly interested in one. She 
was a charming old peasant from Arles. No matter what 
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kind of a skirt she had on, her gray hair was always carefully 
dressed, and on top was the cap of her province. She had 
several nephews and other relatives in the army, and although 
she had never before worked away from home, she came up 
to Lyons to help in her way. She was devoted to the foyer 
des Alliées and a real blessing to the younger women in the 
Uzine. 


In Paris I visited the Citrogen Uzine where conditions were 
also very good. It was particularly noted for its provision 
for the mothers and their children. A beautiful building 
provided for a créche where the children were kept for the 
day and the pouponnier that kept the children from Monday 
to Saturday. There was special provision here also for the 
mothers who were nursing their babies called the chambre 
d’allaitement. The government demanded that in all muni- 
tion plants where women worked adequate provision should 
be made for the care of children by the day, the week and 
for time off for mothers to nurse their babies. ‘This time 
off was at the expense of the company if it were not a plant 
belonging to the government. 


The End of War and Work 


WHEN the news came to the munition plants that the arm- 
istice was signed and hostilities had ceased, the effect on the 
women was a rejoicing with fear and trembling. ‘Tears were 
in many eyes. Some women without homes or husbands to 
support them came to the foyer to explain that while they 
were glad that the war was over, they wondered now what 
would become of them. I happened to be in Lyons the week 
after the armistice was signed and found there a condition 
typical of the whole of France. It was expected that in De- 
cember twelve thousand women would be unemployed. They 
had no plans and were greatly troubled. For four years they 
had had better wages than ever before, they had their younger 
children cared for, and they had had the foyer as a social 
center. Although the French government knew that the 
time was approaching when hostilities would cease and muni- 
tion plants close, no plan had been suggested for the care of 
the homeless women. It was a critical moment for the gov- 
ernment to face. One half of the 900,000 munition workers 
had not worked outside of their homes before the war. 
Thousands of these women now had no homes, and most of 
them were wholly dependent upon their daily wages. 


The government announced to all workers in their plants 
that if they would leave before December 5, they would re- 
ceive their wages due and one month’s wage as a bonus. The 
private plants put up a notice that on a certain day their ser- 
vices would no longer be needed. ‘This caused revolt on the 
part of the women, meetings were held with the Socialists, 
a protest voted and sent to the private firms stating that they 
expected them to do what the government was doing, and if 
they did not do so force would be employed. The private 
companies agreed at last to keep the work going on part-time, 
giving five hours’ work a day. 


To understand the situation which now faces the French 
women, it is necessary to know something of the pre-war con- 
ditions in France. You must think of the individual, per- 
sonal touch given to manufacture, of the artistic temperament 
of the French; you must picture them being engaged in pro- 
ducing artistic things, textiles, fine embroideries, tapestries, 
silks and satins, silver, gold and platinum, beautiful China 
and glassware. The women of France dread machinery and 
the factory system as organized in England and America. 
Most of them who worked before the war did the work in 
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their homes. They were used to handling delicate materia 
or they were busy at housekeeping and in the fields. In Par 
alone 235,000 people make clothes for the world, especi 
for America. Much of the beautiful work, so highly pri 
by Americans, has been made by hand in the homes of th 
village folk. Especially the lace, the lingerie and embroi¢ 
ery has been done by the hands of women in the privacy : 
their homes, not trained in schools, but handed down fr 
mother to daughter. The idea that woman’s place is in 
home is so strongly imbedded that there is real horror at th 
thought of a factory system being developed and bringing wit 
it all its ugliness. ‘This stands in their thoughts when th 
try to plan a way out for these thousands of women who 
left without work, without homes. 


When the industries are transformed there will be w 
for the returned soldiers and some of the women. In 
spring, peasants will need many women, and in the future 
when raw materials, coal and metals are forthcoming, th 
will be work for every one. But this winter France hz 
had a tremendous problem on her hands. In this remarkable 
country, however, hope springs up at unexpected turns. If 
the midst of the devastated country from Chateau-Thierty 
to Verdun, we would come to a field where the wire of th 
battlefield was pushed aside and winter wheat was show 
ing; to another where the waste of the battle was cleare 
away and an old man or soldier was plowing. In one ruil 
home where I visited a bright old couple, living in the o 
two rooms that were habitable, were signs of the continuity 
of life that will not be cut off. Despair cannot live in ¢ 
people who do not admit its existence. ag 


The women have always been the thrifty members of tl 
household, and they will again take hold with the same cour 
age they have shown before but they are weary and spe ; 
One longs to give the women of Europe a holiday. ‘Thes 
awful years of strain that French and English women have 
undergone one cannot understand unless one stays long enough 
to gather slowly the depth of suffering and the lingering paif 
that is only discovered incidently. I wish they had mor 
Y.W.C.A. neighbors, such as those whom I met in Lyon Ss, 
Bourges, Roanne and other places. 


Thrown on Their Own Resources 


THE wage earning women of France have neither franchis 
nor trade union organization and for the first time hav 
been thrown upon their own resources. Just what the re 
sult will be no one can tell. England has not given ne 
franchise to the mass of wage-earning women, for the mass 
are under thirty years of age. Neither the government @ 
France nor that of England has adequately appreciated th 
splendid service these women rendered during the war. It i 
a fact that in France as elsewhere women will have to look 
after their own interests. They work under hard condition’ 
and, because there are few women of leisure organized 10 
make public opinion, and because they believe that men and 
women should organize together, women who are not in the 
trades give little help towards better conditions. The wai 
has awakened them, however, and both English and French 
women believe that what is needed very soon is an interna 
tional conference on the status of women. It is the duty, | 
from this time on, for women who believe in the advancement 
of women, who want women to be politically and economically. 
equal with men, to ally themselves with the wage-earning, 
women in their struggle for economic independence and t0 


make this alliance international as well as Saherise By 
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Home Service and Civilian Charities” : 
By Anna King Qe Call 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, HOME SERVICE SECTION, BOSTON METROPOLITAN CHAPTER, AMERICAN RED CROSS . 


helio. 


OT many years before the war began, case-work 
had begun to realize the strength of a new ally 
in giving constructive service and in broadening 
the public understanding of its principles—medical 
/work. ‘The medical social worker has a happy introduc- 
‘to the home and can learn incidentally of the broken 
ly ties or economic tangles which more frequently form 
ess welcome introduction of the charity organization 
er. [his new form of case-work, often reaching out to 
rhole family, had already before the war shown the great 
with which it could: recruit volunteers, and had thrown 
stronger relief the frequent shrinking from the “ relief 
yvach”’ or the “ family rehabilitation approach ”’ to social 
‘e, Yet medical work is a specialized form of social serv- 
lecause when the health problem is met, if a relief prob- 
also is involved the family must be transferred to an- 
| agency. 

ith the war came Red Cross Home Service, whose “ ap- 
‘th ”’—conserving the homes of the men who are in serv- 
is as appealing as healing the sick; whose opportunity for 
he is as extensive as that of the charity organization society ; 
ie clientele, because of the draft, is more broadly repre- 
itive than that ever known to a social agency before. 

ue Service has also the great advantage over every other 
cy of being in the position to discharge an obligation in- 
td instead of placing its client in the position of a debtor. 

as been happily said that “ Every man who enters the 
ce has paid his family membership dues in the Red Cross 
he Service Section.” In the window of almost every home 
te the Home Service visitor calls there is the Red Cross 
)which the family translates to mean, ‘‘ Not Charity 
td of hapless fate in spite of such noble ancestry!) but 
nanity.” Home Service has the opportunity to give every 
ce that the civilian agencies have sought to give, and 
ie Service is trusted by the public because the Red Cross 
hanced by money raised from the general public and be- 
» it has on its various committees representatives of the 
nus groups of public interests. 

hd now, just as our Home Service teams are beginning 
lay steadily, the war seems to be over, and we ask, Is 
ae Service useful for peace as well as for war, or shall 
discharged from public service like the Students Army 
‘ning Corps, to be called out only if there is another war? 
answer we hear is that there is to be a Red Cross Home 
lice program for the future, that it is to be based’ on 
'f-determination,” and that the chances are good that Home 
‘ice may continue and expand in cities and towns having 
amily social agencies, while in places where there are 
r agencies, Home Service will continue only long enough 
‘finish the war job.” 

ut what does finishing the war job mean? What of the 
itive young woman who was slow to give her confidence 
he Red Cross visitor, and who now confides that ““ W— 
to do this before he went to war, but I hoped he’d be 
2r when he got back; but here he’s gone again, and I 
t work now as I used to—with the baby coming.” Is 
a part of finishing the war task, or should this girl now 
» the additional burden of feeling she must turn to an- 


other society—just as eager to serve truly, but to the girl’s 
mind labelling her as belonging among the unfortunate? Isn’t 
there danger of jeopardizing the civilian agencies’ chances for 
usefulness if such unwilling applicants are thrust upon them? 

How long will the sentiment demanding special treatment 
for the ex-soldier and sailor last? The Red Cross Home 
Service is recognized by the affiliated war organizations as 
the suitable agent to serve soldiers’ and sailors’ families. “The 
regimental auxiliaries have cooperated with the Red Cross. 
Recently various leagues of veterans are being formed. Can 
all these war organizations, which apparently plan to con- 
tinue and perhaps expand, be expected to refer a soldier or 
his wife or mother to a civilian charity? | 

What of the town where one group of charities does not care 
to register in a social service exchange run by a society whose 
board of directors represents chiefly one element in the com- 
munity, but where both organizations come to the Red Cross 
Home Service visitor to consult regarding their respective fam- 
ilies? Will this situation be helped by demobilizing the Red 
Cross? Is there not a permanent service of coordinating the 
social agencies of this community? Are not cities with this 
or some similar problem more numerous than we supposed in 
the pre-war days? Such a situation as this suggests that social 
workers had idealized what had been achieved by the family 
case-work agency; that often such an agency was supported 
only by a prominent few and was therefore not recognized 
or regarded with local pride by the representative many who 
felt they had no voice in its control, no responsibility toward 
raising its funds, and who consequently distrusted the use to 
which its power might be put. 

Of course there is the danger of also idealizing Home Serv- 
ice. Some question whether Home Service has realized its 
opportunity even in war time, and none of us can tell how much 
of this great emotional support the Red Cross Home Service 
can win in peace times. Some question whether the Red 
Cross can continue to secure funds for Home Service. But 
others affirm the Red Cross can always get money—and at 
any rate the best way to win public support is not by curtail- 
ing activities and hoarding, but by using the money entrusted 
to us thoughtfully and constructively so that the results can 
justify our appeal when the funds run low. How backhanded 
it would be to try to transfer this support to a civilian agency, 
and how impossible of achievement those of us can imagine 
who have gone to families first as a “charity visitor” and 
later as a Red Cross worker. The name of the Red Cross 
insures a welcome, and no one objects when our services in- 
clude analysis of budgets and consultation with teachers, as 
well as medical care and immediate aid, for it is recognized 
that we are bound not only to serve the family, but to give 
just account of the way we expend the funds that our clients 
and their neighbors have given to the Red Cross. 

If, however, we suppose that the question of finishing the 
war job can be settled, why should the social program for the 
future in relation to Red Cross Home Service make a geo- 
graphical rather than a functional division of service? If the 
civilian agencies’ scheme of organization is sounder than that 
of the Home Service, why should not their organization be 
extended into the communities where they do not now ex- 
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ist? If, on the other hand, Red Cross Home Service has 
a more strategic introduction to service in a community than 
the other organizations and it is right that it should give 
service in that community, why should it not give service 
also in cities where there are already established family 
agencies ? 

Why must the two—Red Cross and civilian family agen- 
cies—remain absolutely unrelated? It is conceivable that some- 
how the good that each has to give can be pooled for all— 
small town and large city—and that the civilian agency’s 
skill in organizing community service, its trained staff, its in- 
terest in local initiative, can be combined with the public 
goodwill, the democratic method of raising money, the broad 
representation and the felicitous name of the Red Cross Home 
Service. Where there are already established social agencies, 
the Red Cross might maintain certain centralized social serv- 
ice functions, such as the Volunteer Service Bureau and per- 
haps the Confidential Exchange, and serve to coordinate the 
activities of the various civilian case-work agencies which 
should themselves have representation on this Red Cross Home 
Service Committee, the committee confining itself to deciding 
broad questions of case-work policies and mutual responsi- 
bility, and leaving to the local organizations questions of de- 
tailed administration. Under this scheme a subcommittee on 
soldiers’ and sailors’ families might work out in cooperation 
with the other family agencies the question of continued serv- 
ice to the ex-soldiers’ and sailors’ families. The national and 
public character of the Red Cross makes it more nearly free 
from becoming the tool of narrow partisan interests than any 
other organization; its appeal is to all citizens, not to groups, 
and its local representation can be made strong enough so that 
it will not hamper local initiative. 

Most of us have accepted in some form the idea that a 
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And the Social Program of His Arctic Commonwealth 
By Lewis S. Gannett 


Paris, March 5. 


ICHOLAS TCHAI- XIII ment of the revolution; with the former 
KOVSKY would be a no- Russian ambassadors to Spain and Eng- 
table fi i ther- > wi i ini ar 
pero em | SOCIAL ASPECTS; | =! 58a 
a long-tailed black coat that flaps one sians whom a common opposition to 


loosely about him as he strides for- 
ward; a high forehead with heavy eye- 

\ brows over deep gray eyes; and a long 
white beard. 

Not so long a beard as a year ago, 
however. Then it flowed luxuriantly 
to his waist—but when he slipped 
away from Moscow to organize the 
counter-Bolshevik Russian democracy 
he trimmed it to an _ inconspicuous 
length. That was in June, 1918. Six 
weeks later he was president of the provisional government 
of Archangel. 

Tchaikovsky is in Paris now, conferring with Sazonoff, who 
was minister of foreign affairs under the czar and now is for- 
eign minister for the Koltchak government in Siberia and 
the Denikine government in South Russia; with Prince Lvoff, 
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league of nations is wise for the world. Should not we in 
social work, who are supposed to be thinking of the socia 
future of our communities, see in this league of nations an} 
idea to be worked out in other phases of social organization? 
The Red Cross is in some ways in a position analogous to that) 
of the United States in the European council. 
be the leader in working out a league of social agencies? Y 
Perhaps this is too idealistic; perhaps we are not yet ready 
Perhaps the world must have more wars before the leagur 
can even be formed; perhaps the idea which Home Service 
has conceived—of the community joined in serving the coms 
munity—must die and be born again before it can become 
serviceable for less emotional days than war-time. But surelyy 
it is yet too soon to decide this. a] 
We in the Home Service are urging the returning mei 
not to let their government insurance lapse. We agree wi 
them that perhaps they will not be able to keep it all whe 
it has to be converted into one of the more expensive peace) 
time government policies, but we explain to them that they 
do not have to convert for five years and that before the a 
of that time they will see their future plans more clearly a 
will be able to make a wise decision, and that if, meantime, 
they have let the insurance lapse or have reduced it, theyy 
can never recover what they have lost. 
My plea is this: Let us do the same in our social organ 
zation. We are too near the war to make binding decisiaay 
for the future, but let us not lose our chance to decide wise 
later when we shall see the facts clearly on which to basell q 
decision. Let us not allow this venture in social service, t 
‘“ war social insurance,” to lapse until we are sure that civilian 
agencies have a community insurance as far-reaching, 
widely understood and as universally subscribed to as is Red 
Cross Home Service. 
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premier in the first provisional govern= 


bolshevism has brought together if 
Paris while the Peace Conference is in 
session. 

Tchaikovsky talks freely of his de- 
testation of the Bolsheviks and the 
soviet form of government, of his dif- 
ficulties with a British general at Arch- 
angel, and of his struggles te estab- 
lish democratic government in the 
shadow of the Arctic Circle. 

Forty-odd years ago Tchaikovslal 
and his young wife fled the Russia of the czars and went to 
Kansas to put their communistic beliefs into practice. The > 
dream lasted two years; then, disillusioned and penniless, | 
Tchaikovsky tramped across half a continent to Philadelphia | 
and found work in a shipyard. A year later he heard of the 
Shakers who seemed to be succeeding in a communist experi-_ 
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nent, and the dream revived. His wife came East and they 
went to live in a Shaker colony in western New York—living 
part as the Shaker rules ‘required, his wife and child in 
ne part of the colony and he in the men’s section. The 
ream was nearer fulfillment there, but they came to feel 
shat life must be lived in the civilized world and not apart 
‘rom it. Tchaikovsky returned to Europe—to a revolu- 
ionary group in Paris, and then, when his nerves broke 
lown, to London, where he lived for thirty years. On his 
‘eturn to Russia in 1907 he was imprisoned. 

' “So I knew communism by my own experience,” he told 
me. “TI understand the crazy faults of the Bolsheviks who 
ire experimenting with a whole nation. I know that the 
Bolshevik idea of reforming a country is crazy. They think 
what they can introduce socialism by force of arms. But so- 
fialism is very complicated. On the grounds of economics 
ind politics it is unrealizable unless you have a new religion 
—and they haven’t got it. The only result they achieve is 
yo destroy all the organized life we have. Socialism can be 
ntroduced only by slow reforms—not by revolution; for new 
asages, which are the bases of social changes, cannot be in- 
| Such a thing as a social revolution is im- 
vossible ; it is a contradiction in terms. There can be only 
focial evolution. You cannot go straight from absolute mon- 
archy to socialism.” 

_ That is Tchaikovsky’s philosophy. He is not a revolution- 
ary; he does not believe in social or industrial revolution. He 
avas a revolutionary under the czar—a political revolutionary, 
attempting to establish representative democratic government 
»f the Anglo-Saxon type. He is a revolutionary, a “ counter- 
evolutionary,” in Bolshevik days, hoping to establish the same 
Anglo-American type of democratic government. He has no 
faith in sudden changes in the manner of government of in- 
ilustry ; he believes in slow steps of “ social reform.” 


| I. The Archangel Government 

“Were you ever imprisoned by the Bolsheviks?” I asked 
the old battler for democracy—he is almost sixty-nine. 

_ “They didn’t dare,” he answered. -‘“‘ They never dared ar- 
yest me or even denounce me openly and personally. It was 
the same way with Kropotkin and Breshkovskaya—at least at 
arst. I slept away from home a few nights when I learned 
hat the Bolsheviks. were coming to visit me—that was all. 
“Oh yes, they knew I was organizing a democratic bloc 
hgainst them, for I worked openly. It was hard, for it is 
dificult to unite people, but we succeeded last April in uniting 
ill the progressive parties except the Bolsheviks and the Social 
Revolutionaries of the left. We wanted to overthrow bolshev- 
sm, to prepare new elections, to establish a truly democratic 
yatliamentary government. 

“I decided to go to Siberia in May to help organize a cen- 

‘ral government under the protection of Czechoslovak arms. 
But when I reached Vologda I met two delegates of our bloc 
who implored me to go north because the Allies were about 
o land troops at Archangel, and there was no one there who 
understood foreign languages or had diplomatic experience. 
_ “I went, thinking to stay two or three weeks—but, as usual 
when you start a piece of hard work ””—Tchaikovsky often 
throws homely maxims into his conversation—‘“ I couldn’t get 
way. 

“We overturned the Bolsheviks twenty-four hours before 
the British landed. It wasn’t hard, though we had to use 
sorce. Not half a dozen lives were lost. We arrested some 
xf the leaders, and after trial a few were killed, in accordance 
with Russian law. 

“ Behind the screen of Allied troops we hoped to mobilize 
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and organize a Russian army. But they did not send enough 
troops at first to make an effective screen, and then their tact- 
less acts made it impossible to recruit. The first British com- 
mander-in-chief had instructions to declare to the population 
that the Allies were coming as friends—not to take territory, 
occupy property, or interfere in local government, but to help 
against the Germans. What he did was very different. He 
brought with him a number of Russian politicians, most of 
them unknown in Russia, a few known as adventurous and 
unreliable political tricksters. They acted as his political ad- 
visers. Externally he recognized us. Really he ignored us. 
He appointed a French military governor who issued orders 
contrary to military law. 

“The people were indignant and almost no one joined 
our army. Now things are different. We have an army of 
10,000 men out of a population of 500,000 and they are good 
troops. General Ironsides, who succeeded to the command, 
tells me that the Russian artillery is excellent, that our men 
never desert, and that he hopes soon to turn a large share of 
the command over to Russians. Ironsides is a fighting officer 
who attends to military business and leaves civilian matters 
to us.” 

I asked Tchaikovsky to tell me about his arrest at 
Archangel. 

“Our own commander could not get through to us at first,” 
he replied, ‘‘ being held up by the Bolsheviks. But there was 
a Russian naval officer, Captain Chaplin, working under the 
name of Thompson with the British command at Murmansk. 
He took command of our Russian troops. _ He soon had fifty 
staff officers of the old type for an army of less than 1,500 
men. Our minister of war—Mossoff, a very able young 
man—thought it was too big a staff. Friction developed. 
The Russian officers decided to kidnap us and imprison us on 
an island. The diplomatic corps which had come up from 
Vologda a week after the arrival of the troops heard of it, 
made an immediate and vigorous protest, and sent a British 
warship after us. We were on the island only six hours. 

“After that things went better. September 15, nine days 
after our arrest, the first British commander was recalled 
and the Allies came to realize that their task was twofold : 
first, to defeat the Germans, and second, to restore a Russian 
state-power by strengthening our hands.” 


II. Tchaikovsky’s Social Program 

RUSSIAN parties are a hard tangle for a mere American to 
understand. ‘Tchaikovsky is not a Bolshevik, Menshevik, So- 
cial Revolutionary of the right, left or center, Social Democrat, 
Cadet, or member of any of the better known Russian parties. 
He belongs to the Popular National Socialist Party, which 
differs from the Social Revolutionaries of the right chiefly in 
that it does not recognize the right of violence against in- 
dividuals and opposes terrorist methods. Despite the name of 
socialist there is nothing in its program which would not be 
covered amply by the word democrat or liberal in western 
Europe. 

“We never preached the class war,” Tchaikovsky said. 
“We want joint action of all classes, and of the peasants and 
town workers. Our program is simple: political revolution 
and social reforms. By political revolution we mean universal 
suffrage, equal sex rights, democratic institutions—a democracy 
on the Anglo-American principle. 

“ By social reforms we mean the reform of the land, better 
relations between capital and labor, equality of classes, more 
equal distribution of property, and equal education so far as 
possible. 

“The land should be a national possession given to individ- 
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uals or groups of individuals to till for the common good but 
always held and controlled by the state. 

“Factories also should be controlled by the state—not, as 
under the Bolsheviks, by committees of the workingmen. 

“Cooperation is to us the positive and creative side of so- 
cialism and the matter of fundamental importance. The 
Social Democrats and Social Revolutionaries think cooperation 
a compromise because all classes are admitted to an equal share 


in it. We like that.” 
The Archangel Election 


“How far have you gone in the realization of nea reforms 
at Archangel?” I asked. 

“We have had elections for the municipalities and the 
zemstvos,” he explained. “ One of our first tasks was to get 
rid of the soviets which were elected in a haphazard way, 
usually giving the town workingmen too much representation 
and the peasants too little, and to replace them by the older 
forms of Russian society. All men and women over 21 were 
entitled to' vote, and more than 60 per cent of them did; in 
the October elections to the municipal council at Archangel 
53 per cent of those elected were Socialists. We hoped to 
arrange with the other free parts of Russia for new general 
elections to an All-Russian Constituent Assembly. 

“ As to land—much land had been seized, mostly from the 
monasteries, by peasants belonging to the village societies. The 
Constituent Assembly before it was dissolved passed a law that 
the land should belong to those who cultivated it. So we 
had no right to return it. We could only issue temporary 
regulations until the assembly should meet again and pass 
definitive laws. We represent the economic interest of the 
state, however, so if at any point we saw that the forcible 
acquisition of the land was working out detrimentally to the 
‘economic interest of the country, we obliged the holder to 
come to an agreement with the former owner. 

“It is poor land about Archangel. The monasteries were 
the only large holders of land in the region. Further south 
there was some good land belonging to the state. There is an 
old law, dating back to the days of the czar, according to 
which landless peasants may apply to the state for land. We 
applied that. 

“ Most of the Archangel forests belonged to the state and 
had been well managed in the old days, but the Bolsheviks 
upset things and scattered the forest engineers. We restored 
its management. 

“Tn relations between capital and labor the revolution had 
had this great detrimental effect: the pay of labor had been 
tremendously increased and its productivity tremendously 
diminished. So industry did not pay. Our aim was to in- 
‘crease the productivity of labor. If the workers applied to 
us for a ‘collective agreement’ we said, ‘ All right. Try it. 
If you can manage your business productively you can keep 
on. If not we'll run it our way.’ And they proved that their 
way did not work. 

“There is a big foundry and ship repair works at Arch- 
angel, employing five thousand men. They got things to a 
point where an iron pail that used to cost two rubles cost 
thirty-five. They tried to have a committee decide who should 
be hired and who discharged and to arrange the wage scale. 
But the engineers kept control. 

“Tn the sawmills the committees got control and it resulted 
in steady squabbling. Ordinarily, the manager gives a man a 
task and sees what he can do; here he might have a cousin or a 
friend on the committee, and the most unskilled workmen 
were put in the top wage group. The productivity fell 40 per 
cent while the wages went up 40 per cent. We declared 
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a sort of collective piece-work scheme. We figured out whi 
a log sold for when cut up into boards, and what it cost t 
fell, transport and saw it, and what the margin was. T 
we said to the workers, ‘ Here is the profit. You divide i 
you see fit. After that each workman, as he saw a log p 
ing him, knew just how much he would make from that | 
and he knew that if he did twice as much work he would 
twice as much pay. The scheme is working, but we have 
had time yet to figure out just how it affects productiv 
The sawmill workers are mostly village workmen and it 
easier to deal with them. They are quite content unless the 
go to town and meet agitators—not like the town workers i 
the repair shops. 

“We have established collective sickness, accident, 
unemployment insurance, in the expenses of which state, 
ployers and workmen share equally. 

“To meet the interest on her debts Russia will have t 
produce three or four times as much as formerly. Coope 
tion, we believe, will have to be the basis for this increa 
production. ‘The interest of the state will be primary 
the capitalists must comply with it. 

“Cooperation comes easily in Russia. The village c 
munity spirit, still strong in northern and eastern Russia 
its basis. ‘That habit of communal action is the best possib 
ground for cooperation. In the old artels the peasants 
worked together year by year, dividing their product and 
their profit, and then coming together again, perhaps a so 
what different group, the next year. Cooperation differs i 
that it is more systematic—you pay a share at the beginning 
and have formal written obligations to which you stick. And 
of course the real strength of the cooperative societies is fel 
only when many local groups unite in a cooperative union, 
Then it acquires all the force of public capital, and the profit 
can be redivided or used to enlarge the business or for t 
public good, with an educational effect.” 


Cooperation Boomed 


TCHAIKOVSKY has been in the Russian cooperative movement 
for a half a century, but he says that it was only toward the 
end of the last century that it became a really independent 
movement, developing of its own force rather than as a result 
of philanthropic encouragement. “ After the failure of the 
revolution of 1905,” he said, “‘ much of the force which had 
gone into political channels was turned into the economic 
movement. Cooperation boomed. Nine-tenths of the present t 
cooperative movement dates from that time. I was secretar 
of a cooperative development society which helped itl 
societies to overcome the government opposition to any socié 
growth—getting their rules and statutes stamped as the law 
required, following them up when detained, pointing oul 
what the law really was, and so on. With the end of 
autocratic regime the need for such a society ceased and ] 
became president of some of the regional councils, then of the 
Petrograd wholesale and of the Cooperative Conference of / 
Russia at Moscow, which we had established with great diffs) 
culty in the last year of the old regime. } 

“The revolution enlarged the importance of the coopera 
tive movement. The old formal obstacles fell through. At 
the beginning of 1916 we had 300 unions and 35,000 societies 
with five million families; two years later, 800 unions and 
over twelve million boats or forty million individual mem- 
bers. Since the Bolsheviks came in we have no more statis 
tics.” 

‘What have the Bolsheviks done to the cooperatives?” | 

“They enforced on the cooperatives the distribution of 


sroduce to the whole population and made it their duty to 
arge non-members a certain tax, 5 per cent higher prices. 
‘hen they forced the cooperatives to receive and distribute 
jnfiscated articles—a speculative business which was very 
ad. ‘They made them part of the government machine. Co- 


aracter. I do not know just how things are going now be- 
jause I have been cut off from central Russia since last June, 
ut I know that they are going badly. The Bolsheviks im- 
‘ose excessive duties; and on the other hand they confiscate. 
hey exacted five million roubles once from the Moscow 
Union of Cooperatives. In the provinces the soviets often 
pnsider the cooperatives as bourgeois affairs and check their 
tevelopment, sometimes closing them and ransacking their 
sores. ‘This is often done at the instigation of merchants 
vho had always opposed them and now have become mem- 
fers of the Bolshevik soviets! 
| “When all the other banks were closed or nationalized at 
wloscow and no credit was circulating, the cooperative bank 
vas left. Every day tremendous queues gathered at its doors 
‘nd it was almost impossible to reach the desk. ‘They had 
» enlarge their premises again and again. Just before I left 
last June they were doing a business of five hundred million 
joubles a month. ‘That looks profitable but it is not healthy, 
tnd when the crash comes— 
' “They put a government commissaire in the bank, and the 
sank was not allowed to pay more than three hundred roubles 
) week on current accounts. That meant that no large busi- 
Hess could be carried on. If a factory-owner wanted to 
jraw money to pay his workmen, he had to go to the bank 
irmed with the permission of the soviet of workmen in his 
actory. ‘The result was that private individuals were always 
ipplying to some soviet for such permits and giving the 
joviet a rake-off. I had to get money in such corrupt ways for 
iome of my committees!” 


The Statistics of It 


the territory of the North Russian government co- 
jperation has boomed. There are cooperatives in the smallest 
owns, and in every branch of industry. A year-book which 
(chaikovsky lent me showed a total of 828 cooperatives in 
‘is district—529 of them consumers’, 46 agricultural, 117 
bood-cutters’, 37 tar-boilers’, 59 credit and loan associations, 
13 fishermen’s and hunters’, and the rest various. ‘There are 
pographers’, millers’, cutlers’ cooperatives; there is a large 
jranch of the Moscow Cooperative Bank at Archangel and 
here is even a cooperatively published newspaper. But the 
‘evelopment of these societies would seem to have been con- 
finuous and extraordinarily rapid throughout the war and 
jspecially since the revolution, alike under Lvoff, Kerensky, 
he Bolsheviks and Tchaikovsky, according to the figures of 
the Archangel Year-Book (the Bolshevik revolution was in 

ovember, 1917; the Bolsheviks were ousted late in July, 


i918): 
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Societies in Archangel Property Turnover Capital 

Union of Cooperatives (Roubles) (Roubles) 
(10s OSE SE a ee 17 310 120,312 9,385 
BA ertcd 5 ah ai 02 34 1,356 356,816 23,238 
EL ae a 90 6,336 1,968,996 66,479 
UT le al ae 242 92,836 12,329,385 236,640 
Mare SUN aisle evaiotets 907 828,761 82,104,342 530,761 
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Education has been developed steadily under the Tchai- 
kovsky regime though there are not enough schools to teach 
the entire population of school age. Tchaikovsky says that 
many of the teachers were unpaid or persecuted under the 
Bolshevik regime and that many communes are still unable 
to pay for their own schools. . 

An income tax was inaugurated under Kerensky. It had 
been increased and a special income tax laid to support the 
zemstvos which are a relatively new institution at Archangel, 
but it never amounts to more than 25 per cent. The vodka 
prohibition has been maintained. 


All Kinds of Money 


ALL sorts of money circulate—czarist, Kerensky, Bolshevik, 
Tchaikovsky’s, and forty million roubles of a “ confidence 
loan” paper. The British have lent thirteen million roubles 
in the shape of a gold deposit in the Bank of England, drawn 
on for purchases in England, and paper money of a third of 
that sum has been circulated on its guarantee. Similar loans 
are understood to be under adjustment in Paris and Wash- 
ington. 

Tchaikovsky wants to see an organized political democracy 
in Russia and is ready to cooperate with any groups working 
toward that end. When the Omsk government was first or- 
ganized in Siberia with fragments of the Constituent As- 
sembly as its basis, Tchaikovsky recognized it and notified 
the Allied representatives that he purposed to obey its de- 
crees. When Admiral Koltchak executed his coup d’état and 
upset the directory, Tchaikovsky talked the situation over 
with the Allied diplomats and was told that they would tele- 
graph insisting upon an investigation and change. At first 
he made no protest, but after two weeks nothing had been 
done, so he wrote that the violation of the principal legal 
power involved in the directorate established by the assembly 
was an ‘“‘irreparable political mistake;” he added that he 
did not know enough of the details of the situation to say 
more, but that government must be established upon a proper 
democratic basis. 

I asked him what he thought of Koltchak, Denikine and the 
other anti-Bolshevik generals, who have so often been called 
autocrats and reactionaries. ‘They are the most honored 
generals in Russia,” he said. ‘‘ Personally nothing can be 
said against them. But their position as dictators is danger- 
ous. The political power should be in the hands of a collective 
representative body.” 

New elections in the five “ free territories” of Russia is 
his program—in the Archangel district, in Siberia, in the 
Crimea, in the region of Kuban held by General Denikine 
and that on the Don held by General Kosnoff. 

He believes in intervention: he considers the struggle with 
the Bolsheviks primarily a Russian duty, but says the Russians 
need help because their own army is so demoralized that it 
cannot be revived without outside help within two or three 
years. Allied troops would “ constitute a screen behind which 
a Russian army could be reorganized.” 

“What would happen if the Allies got out?” I asked. 

“The Bolsheviks probably would last for two or three 
years. Gradually they would be absorbed and mixed with 
common sense. But in the meantime Russia would be de- 
stroyed and it would be dangerous for other countries.” 


Industrial 


I 


HE London County Council election brought out 

only 18 per cent of the voters. The people are 

weary with four years of war-weariness. Nothing 

interests them but that which is sensational or flip- 
pant. There is the bitterness that follows supreme effort, the 
bitterness of a nation of households whose young men are dead 
or mutilated. In that spiritual backwash, men and women 
of violent mind are permitted to chatter hate. It is a time 
when Winston Churchill, and Bottomley, of John Bull, and 
the Morning Post have unusual influence. People are too 
tired to oppose them. 

By departmental regulations, there are now embargoes and 
restrictions on many imports. This is a policy of protection 
by executive decree, instead of by act of parliament. And the 
committee carrying out this policy is, for the majority, com- 
posed of business men protecting their own industries. Thus, 
little groups of civilians to whom the war has brought money 
and power are for the moment able to act decisively and speak 
with authority because the vast mass of men are too weary to 
watch them and oppose them. The music halls and cinemas 
are thronged. The tension has sprung, and the intolerable 
burden of anxiety is thrown off. Hence the open field for 
conscription, protection, etc. 

To the cries of Output, Production, the workers respond 
not at all. They are going to have a shorter working day 
and a more ample margin of leisure. When warned that 
America will get them if they don’t watch out—America with 
her immigrant labor and speeding-up—they reply that they 
believe America, too, will be touched by the aspirations of 
European labor and will join in the international movement 
for a better standard of living. 

This has been the most important month in the industrial 
history of Great Britain. 

In the London County Council, labor elected fifteen mem- 
bers. It had two previously, both of whom were reelected— 
Harry Gosling, a former president of the Trades Union Con- 
gress and Susan Lawrence, who is devoting her life to labor 
politics and the organization of women in trades. Inspiring 
and unexpected victories are these seats, according to a 
correspondent of the Labor Leader. “ It will be seen,” says 
Herbert Morrison, secretary of the London Labor Party, 
that from 29,178 in 1910, and 36,690 in 1913, the Labor vote has 
jumped to 94,725 in the present election, being an increase of 258.17 
per. cent, and this notwithstanding the Thursday polling day and 
the big drop in the percentage of the electors who went to the poll. 
The rank and file of the party in the constituencies are to be con- 
gratulated very heartily on this result... . We demanded [in the 
election program] a national income tax for municipal purposes so 
graduated that the biggest burden would fall on the biggest incomes. 
We denounced interest on which the L. C. C. will spend the equiv- 
alent of a 6% d. rate in 1918-19, and demanded the conscription of 
riches so that loans could be had by local authorities free of interest. 
We frankly expressed the opinion that the millions of profit made 
by the great London monopolies constituted robbery of the people, 
and we said that the only way to stop the profiteers was by making 
public services public property, rather than by vain endeavors to 
control capitalist exploitation. We exposed profiteering in housing 
and went straight for a big municipal policy of housing and town 
planning. And on health and education we affirmed the fundamen- 


tal rights of all, as members of the human family, to the very best 
that society has to give. 


Labor made like gains in the county council elections 
throughout England and Wales, It did not become the ma- 
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History in the Making 
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jority party (except in one or two councils) but it large 
increased its strength in a torpid election. 


rae 


II 

N my letter of last month [the Survey for March 29, p. 

917] I spoke of the joint committee of thirty employers 
and thirty workers appointed by the National Industrial Con- 
ference on February 27. Its recommendations have just been 
published. For the first time in the industrial history of 
Great Britain employers and trade unionists unanimo y 
agreed upon the establishment by legal enactment of the pri - 
ciple of a maximum working week and a national minimum 
wage; the recognition of all trade unions in negotiations with 
employers; upon the prevention of unemployment by con- 
certed measures and the maintenance of unemployed workers; 
the establishment of a permanent joint national industrial 
council of employers’ and trade union representatives to con- 
sider industrial problems and advise the government thereon, 

Arthur Henderson, in commenting upon these recommenda= 
tions, finds these two outstanding features: «i 


First, that the recommendations are subscribed to by both the e a 
ployers’ and trade union representatives;: and, second, that if and 
when they become operative they will ensure many definite advan- 
tages not only to the highly organized workers, but also to the 
less well organized and badly paid workers, which hitherte they ) 
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have not enjoyed mainly because they have been unable to negotiate 
with the employers on anything approximating to a basis of equality, 


The second feature is of special importance, for the highly-or- 
ganized workers, such as the miners and the railwaymen, acting 
separately or in concert as an alliance or federation of trade unions, 
are capable of obtaining a more or less satisfactory and expedi- 
tious settlement of their demands and grievances. The threat on) 
their part‘to “ down tools,” which, if carried out, would involve an 
almost complete stoppage of industry, is usually sufficient to bring” 
the government into action without undue delay. But in the il- 7) 
organized and poorly-paid industries it is often difficult to focus into” 
a united and general demand the claims of the workers, and in 
many cases little or no machinery exists by which they can have 
their claims considered and their grievances redressed. The ma-- 
chinery for negotiation is inadequate and generally unsatisfactory 
in its operation, and in those trades of this class where no machinery 
for negotiation exists it.is frequently only after considerable difficulty 
and long delay that the workers are able to obtain even the limited 
protection of a trade board. If the proposals of the joint committee 
are adopted, the partially-organized and unorganized workers will 
benefit equally with the highly-skilled and strongly-organized work- 
ers, and in certain respects will be the principal gainers. M, 


Ill a 

ice the face of the threatened strike of 750,000 miners, the 
first of the month, Mr. Lloyd George announced a Royal 
Commission on Coal, which was unexpectedly accepted by 
the Miners’ Federation on condition that it reported by March’ 
20 and that half its members be of their own choosing. The 


commission was instantly appointed composed of three mem- 
bers each of the Mineowners’ Association and the Miners’ 


' Federation, three employers in other industries, chosen by the: 


government, and three economists nominated by the miners 
Sidney Webb, Sir Leo Money and R. H. Tawney. 
On March 28 I heard Sidney Webb speak before the Fabian 
Society on the industrial situation. He is in the position of a 
man who has seen his ideas become government policy. About 
thirty years ago, the early Fabians issued a pamphlet calling 
for the eight-hour day; ten years ago, in the Minority Report. 
on the Poor Law, systematic government plans were de- 
manded to prevent unemployment. Twenty-five years ago the 
Fabians worked out a plan for the nationalization of the coal-. 


ilusions have been in the realm of controversy. Now Mr. 
\Nebb is finally in the position of being able to say “I told 
rou so.” The thoughts of his brain have affected the na- 
‘ional consciousness, so that the course of industrial evolution 
has bent his way. Mr. Webb said in part (I quote from my 
hotes) : ‘ 

| “The last four weeks witnessed the greatest forward step 
for labor known to me. The Royal Commission on Coal has 
brought in an indictment of the system under which industry 
¥s carried on. It was not the witnesses for the miners, but the 
ficial witnesses, the witnesses for the government, who prove 
che case. The commission revealed the fact that the profits in 
the coal industry are greater than any of us have ever 
‘magined. It is true that the government got the major part 
bf these profits through the excess profits tax and the coal con- 
Kroller. But for all that the mine-owners did very well. It 
‘was further proved that the government after getting these 
srofits raised the price of coal to get more profits. 


_ “The commission revealed waste in the industry, it revealed 
tthe anarchaic system of management, transportation and dis- 
Itribution caused by having 1,500 separate owners and the 
imiddle-man. Such facts were brought out as that coal trucks 
fwere sent in opposite directions, the one set carrying coal to 
‘the point from which the other set carrying coal has origi- 
mated. I was told only yesterday of thirty empty trucks 
passing thirty other empty trucks coming from the opposite 
edirection. 


“Then we found that the distribution of coal costs 12s. 6d. 


‘of middle-men in competition. We were able to put on the 
itness stand a representative of the cooperators who testi- 
hed that on the cooperative distribution of coal the coopera- 
itive societies were able to return 2s. 5d. on the ton to their 
icustomers. This does not mean that the cooperators are 
jbetter business men, it means that they have an organized sys- 
Ptem of distribution. 


“We found the law of rent at work in the coal industry. 
iCollieries differ in quality like corn-fields; there are thin 
seams, there are difficulties in extracting the coal; we found 
icollieries running at a loss of 6s. to the ton and at a profit of 
j12s. We found that the profits were put at such a figure as to 
spay for the cost of production in the worst mine. This gave 
‘a pool of profits for the successful managers in the good 
jmines. As a result wages were kept down. This testimony 
of a pool of profits handed over to successful collieries as the 
jprice paid by the community for the operation of the worst 
mines proved a clincher in favor of nationalization. It became 
clear that the average cost of production should be spread out 
sover the industry and that the fertility of the industry should 
be in aid of the customer and the worker and not for the 
‘creation of a pool of profits. 


“One newspaper accused us of having written our report 
for the miners before taking the evidence. We wrote it on 
‘the last Sunday of the fourteen days’ inquiry with one day of 
‘evidence still due. The Sankey report is in favor of nationali- 
zation in all except the word. I suspect that Justice Sankey 
was ordered by superior authority not to use the word nationali- 
‘zation. 


“The seventy-five million pounds additional for miners’ 


wages is the largest single wage increase ever made by labor in 
Europe. 


: “Then in the same month we have had a bill brought in 
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inines. Their facts have never been disputed, but their con-_ 
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for the creation of a Ministry of Ways and Communication. 
Sir Eric Geddes in introducing it made a tremendous plea for 
nationalization. In our coal report we use some of his most 
telling sentences. As the result of these happenings, a swing 
came to public opinion which we believe will make nationali- 
zation inevitable. I think we shall see within the next year 
the superpower electrical stations, the railways and canals, 
and the mines under public ownership. 


“Turning. to the business situation, I find stickiness. 
Orders are not coming in for the steel and the manifold 
machine industry. The housing program of the government 
was offered two years ago by the Reconstruction Committee. 
We have had peace for five months, but not one brick hag 
been raised. Forty thousand builders are out of work receiving 
£60,000 a week for doing nothing. Why not pay them to do 
something? ‘The disease is want of confidence. People are 
waiting in order to obtain easier prices on raw material in three 
months’ or six months’ time. The remedy is fer the govern- 
ment to establish confidence by giving orders for work. In- 
stead of spending a million and a quarter pounds a week in 
unemployment benefit, let it spend two hundred million 
pounds in the next year for public services badly needed. At 
present ricketty locomotives are dragging the few ricketty 
trains which they can over bad rolling-stock. Roads require 
about sixty million pounds. We have arrears of five years. 
The elementary schools require overhauling. Meanwhile we 
wait. If there is any penny of indemnity from Germany for 
our country, I will eat my hat. After the wanton destruc- 
tion in Belgium and North France has been paid for by Ger- 
many, there will be nothing left for us. We cannot be pros- 
perous till Germany is prosperous. 


“In the matter of finance: A young officer friend of mine 
returned the other day and his observation is all England is 
drunk, living in the moment. We are still living on the 
expenditure of loans. Wage-earners do not intend to let 
wages go down. Wages today are not quite so high as they 
were before the war. We found, for instance, that the miners 
wage had increased 106 per cent but that the cost of living 
has increased 115 per cent. Before the war England was 
practising ca’canny. I do not refer to the practices of the 
trades unions; I mean the ca’canny of the brain worker. We 
did not come to our office on Monday because it was the day 
after Sunday. We left for our week-end on Friday and on 
Wednesday we would sometimes go shooting. ‘This was the 
summary of an American observer. Now at. present our 
volume of production is probably a little fallen from the war- 
level. We shall have six hundred million a year of extra 
taxation to be found. The squeeze will come on the property 


owners. If they are wise, they will take it in the form of a 
capital levy. 


i To sum up: The last month has seen a great onward 
stride for labor. It has seen the education of public opinion 
in favor of nationalization. All organized England of social 
consciousness is in favor of compensation. There will be no 
nationalization without compensation. In any case you levy 
it on the property owners. A particular set of shareholders 
are bought out by compensation obtained from all property 
owners. ‘The pressure is spread. The Tower of Siloam fell 
on persons not more guilty than other men. So Labor’s 
Tower of Siloam will fall on certain shareholders. The 
changes will come through representative parliamentary goy- 
ernment. Local government will be strengthened as against 
centralization. Taxation will be the central instrument on 
which government depends. So we have seen the events of | 
the last month solving themselves in the British Way.” . 


The Telephone Strike 


T seven o'clock, Tuesday morning, April 15, New 

England’s telephone service came to a standstill. 

Long distance calls to places outside the six New 

England states could still be made and in some in- 
stances a chief operator could still be found to handle a limited 
number of calls within a single exchange; but from remotest 
Vermont to Cape Cod, telephone operators left their boards 
as a final protest against Postmaster-General Burleson’s 
policy of evasion in meeting their request for a new wage 
scale. The New England public was given a most spectacu- 
lar demonstration of the power of organized workers to force 
attention upon their grievances, but that same public had no 
right to plead ignorance of the impending danger, nor could 
it take credit to itself for attempting to avert the trouble. 
Until the very day before the strike governors, legislatures 
and chambers of commerce failed to act upon the facts widely 
reported in the newspapers. Never, it may be said, has or- 
ganized labor had its case stated in clearer terms than in the 
telephone controversy. Among the many intelligent things 
the operators did was the issuing of a chronological statement 
of the various moves they had made: 


Oct. 30, 1918—Wage schedule presented to Mr. Driver, Jr., gen- 
eral manager New England Telephone and Telegraph Company. 

Nov. 14, 1918—Informed by Mr. Driver that he had no power to 
act on general increases in wages. Schedule withdrawn with mutual 
consent. 

Nov. 20, 1918—Wage schedule presented to Ryan commission, 
Washington, a committee of investigation on wage of telephone and 
telegraph employes, upon the unqualified statement of Mr. Ryan, 
Fepresentative of Mr. Burleson and the chairman of this committee, 
that his committee had jurisdiction. 

About Dec. 20, 1918—Personally saw Mr. Ryan and asked him 
what encouragement I could give New England operators, agree- 
ment expiring Dec. 31, and unrest and discontent great. Assured me 
he could definitely promise that percentage increase would be de- 
creed by his committee, retroactive to at least October, and the cre- 
ation of a commission properly representative of the telephone work- 
‘ers, to adjudicate any matters not satisfactorily settled by the per- 
centage increase. No meeting of the committee has been held since 
that date. 

Feb. 26, 1919—Took strike vote to compel action on wage de- 
mands which had been completely ignored by Ryan commission 
since Nov. 20. 

March 24, 1919—Committeee visited Mr. Burleson requesting im- 

mediate action on wage schedule. Committee informed that it would 
at once receive attention of wire control board and in their presence 
directed Mr. Koons of this board to consider matter. 
' March 28, 1919—Boston Union sent letter to Mr. Burleson, regis- 
tered return receipt received, asking him to advise Mary E. June, 
chairman adjustment board, of any decision which had been reached 
on our wage demands in time for special meeting of union to be held 
April 7, 1919. Same letter sent on behalf of all New England oper- 
ators. These letters were never acknowledged by Mr. Burleson. 

April 7, 1919—Letter received under this date, signed J. C. Koons, 
addressed Helen Moran, secretary all New England operator’s com- 
mittee, saying officials of New England Telephone Company had 
been conferred with, and that in a few days information would be 
transmitted as to the decision made by the wire control board on our 
wage question. 

April 10, 1919—Telegram received by Mary June, chairman, ad- 
justment board, from Mr. Burleson contradicting in whole the state- 
ments he made to the committee on March 24, 1919, and also con- 
tradicting the letter of Mr. Koons sent April 7, 1919. He asked why 
wage demands had not been presented to Mr. Driver, saying he had 
so advised at the meeting of March 24, which statement the com- 
mittee unanimously declared to be untrue. 

April 11, 1919—At meeting of Boston adjustment board Mr. Driver 
was asked informally if he would recommend our scale if it were 
again presented to him. He replied that he would not. 

April 11, 1919—Strike ordered for Tuesday, April 15, 1919, 
7 A. M. 

‘April 12, 1919—Mr. Burleson notified by telegraph of strike action. 

April 13, 1919—Mr. Driver informed of strike action. 

April 15, 1919—Strike. 

(Signed) Juxta S. O’Connor. 


It should be remembered that in December, 1917, a wage 
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scale went into operation to ‘run for a year. As the cost of | 


iy 
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living increased and wages in other governmental depart- 
ments were raised, the company’s employes felt justified in 


asking for a new scale at the expiration of their contract in — 
December, 1918. One has only to interview one after an-. | 
other of the girls who were on the picket line to understand | 
the need. One girl is trying to support her mother and seven 
brothers and sisters on her maximum pay of $16 per week. | 
Another, the widow of one of the victims of the influenza — 
epidemic, had come back to her former work in order to 
support herself and her two children; and these two and 
others are having money for Liberty bonds taken out of their 


pay envelopes. The following shows the pay the Boston 
operators have been receiving and the pay they asked for. 


WEEKLY Pay Now 
Period of instruction, 
usually three weeks... .$6.00 


Wuat THey DEMAND 
Assignment to duty...... 10.00 
First month’s service...... 11.00 


Student period usually Third month’s service....12.00 — 
sevenvweeks )ii.03 cic. 7.00 Six month’s service....... 13.00 

Three months’ service.... 7.50 Nine month’s service...... 14.00 

Six months’ service...... 8.50 First year’s service....... 15.00 

Nine months’ service...... 9.00 Eighteen month’s service 17.00 

First year’s service...... 10.00 Second year’s service....18.00 

Eighteen months’ service. .10.50 Third year’s service...... 20.00 

Second year’s service..... 11.00 Fourth year’s service..... 22.00 

Third year’s service..... 12.00 Supervisors..... $23.50 to 25.00 

Fourth year’s service..... 13.00 

Fifth year’s service....... 14.00 

Sixth year’s service....... 15.00 

Seven years and over..... 16.00 


Junior supervisors. .$10 to 17.00 
Supervisors... .$17.50 to $19.00 


Although all the New England operators have benefited 
when the Boston union won an increase no one could foresee 
that unorganized girls in little towns in northern Vermont 


or Maine would join the ranks of the strikers. I do not 
believe that an industrial issue has ever before penetrated 
every village, hamlet or town of New England as had this 
strike of telephone girls. At the big daily meeting of the 
operators in Boston, telegrams from all over New England 
were read which show the spirit that had been aroused. 
“One hundred per cent out, all four of us. Picketing since 
yesterday morning at seven. Very hungry. Send relief.” 
And the strike committee telegraphed back: “ Call it a day’s 
work and get something to eat.’’ In one town the chief oper- 
ator was picketing with the girls and the exchange was 
locked, the key is in her pocket. At the back door of one of 


the Boston exchanges the chief operator was observed feed- 


ing the pickets and the police quite impartially. The second 
day of the strike the “inside men” of the New England 
Telephone and ‘Telegraph Company, 12,000 of them, struck. 
It is for the preservation of the principle of collective bar- 
gaining that all were on strike. The adjustment board estab- 
lished by the operators and the company had functioned for 
six years but was repudiated by Mr. Burleson. The first day 
of the strike he issued a statement that the operators had 
never submitted their demands to him officially or to the com- 
pany and three days later he announced that he would submit 
the demands himself to the company. How he was to submit 
demands he declared he had never received he did not choose 
to explain. 

At a conference of strikers and company officials on April 
20 an understanding was arrived at whereby the employes re- 
turn to work, and service is resumed pending consideration 
of wage schedules. According to Julia S, O’Connor, president 


of the operators’ union, ‘It is the best ever put over for the 


operators.” 
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DRUG TREATMENT 


HE drug situation foreshadowed in the paragraphs on 
the Drug Situation in the Survey for March 15 has now 
; developed rather acutely in New York city. At that 
tme the Supreme Court handed down two decisions: holding 
hat the law—that drugs could be disposed of only upon an 
irder written on a form furnished by the commissioner of 
ternal revenue, or upon a physician’s prescription—was con- 
jtitutional; and forbidding a physician to prescribe for an 
wddict except in curative treatment. The arrest, last week, 
Hf six physicians and four druggists by internal revenue agents 
faused something approaching a panic not only among the 
Iddicts who had been supplied by these physicians, but also 
«mong those dependent on numerous other physicians who 
were frightened by these arrests into discontinuing their prac- 
lice of supplying or prescribing narcotic drugs ad libitum. 
(though this development of the situation might well have 
peen foreseen by those in touch with the subject, the steps 
hecessary to cope with it properly had not been taken and 
he city health department was caught unprepared. Its hos- 
yital on North Brother Island had only been opened a. day 
sr two before, and was short of equipment and nursing 
btaff. There was a shortage of nurses also in the Metropoli- 
ran and Bellevue hospitals—the only other institutions ordi- 
aarily available for such cases except those under the De- 
oartment of Correction. 

Under these conditions the local health department decided, 
as an emergency measure, to open a public clinic where addicts 
ideprived of their customary source of supply could be tem- 
iporarily treated by the reduction method, their histories and 
circumstances noted, and arrangements made for sending them 
to appropriate institutions as rapidly as practicable. “This 
‘method of dealing with the situation is one which the author- 
ities consider forced upon them by the emergency and not to 
‘be recommended as an example to authorities in other cities 
‘who will have more time to make proper preparations. The 
‘so-called “ambulatory” or “ gradual reduction” method of 
‘treatment, where the patient calls either at the office of his 
private physician or at a clinic to receive his drug or prescrip- 
tion for a supply sufficient to last him one or more days, the 
‘amount being slightly reduced each time, has not proved a 
‘successful method of cure. Moreover, it is the method pro- 
fessed to be used by practically all the physicians who make 
a business of exploiting the addict, as they hope by the pre- 
tense of treating them in this way to evade the law. About 
‘twelve addicts applied at the clinic on the first day, with a daily 
increase that totalled 3,395 at the end of a week. It is under- 
stood that the department does not propose to keep the clinics 
‘going more than two or three weeks longer, and that it is 
taking steps to arrange with hospitals that do not ordinarily 
take this class of cases to set apart wards sufficient to accom- 
modate all who may, through desire to be cured or through 
force of circumstances, be willing to go to them for treatment. 
| This is the most intelligent and effective was of coping with 
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the emergency, pending the provision of special institutions. 
The fact should not be lost sight of, in the unsettled con- 
ditions created by recent events, that there is a class of legiti- 
mate addicts whom it is not possible or desirable to cure. 
Persons suffering from a chronic incurable disease, of which 
inoperable cancer may be cited as an example, should be allowed 
such relief from their suffering as can be obtained from the 
use of narcotics. Cases of this type do not come within the 
legal inhibitions as to prescribing for addicts, since the addic- 
tion in such cases would be regarded as incidental to the un- 
derlying pathological condition. On the other hand, addicts 
who have no legitimate reason for their addiction should be 
cured. Legislation and law enforcement can accomplish little 
in this direction except as they may serve as a stimulus for 
the supplying of proper means of cure by focusing public at- 
tention upon the need of such means. The Public Health 
Service intends to ask Congress for an appropriation which 
will be used for research work that may throw more light 
on the physical factors of drug addiction, and may result in 
the development of rational methods of treatment superior to 
any now in use. A reasonable degree of success may however 
be counted on by the use of any of a number of treatments 
now employed in hospitals specializing in these cases, particu- 
larly if followed up by a sufficient period of after-care; and 
the crying need of the moment, in view of the present more 
strict enforcement of the Harrison law, is the provision of 
ee ble facilities. for the treatment and cure of drug 
addicts. : 


DRUG ADDICTS IN THE SOUTH 


AST fall, the federal authorities, through the district 

attorney, began a fight on the sale of morphine in 
Memphis, Tenn., similar -to that recently inaugurated 
in New York. After the conviction of four physicians and 
five druggists, a physician was appointed to be the only one 
with authority to write prescriptions for the addicts. At 
first the number who received these prescriptrons averaged 
350 daily; in a few instances special permission was given to 
individuals to be served by their own physicians. The num- 
ber of drug addicts may be partly realized from the fact that 
between January 1 and August 1 no less than 141,000 bottles 
of morphine were sold in the city. Not all of this, however, 
was consumed in Memphis—which is a large distributing 
point for this drug throughout the country. “Two workers 
from the Associated Charities took the history of those who 
came for prescriptions. Statistics based on the history of 456 
addicts were sent the Survey by Mary Russell, general sec- 
retary of the charity organization. Of this number 358 were 
white; 260 female and 196 male; 205 married, 110 single, 
the rest widowed or separated. ‘The percentage of those 
between the ages of twenty-five and fifty was 70.8; above 
fifty, 12.3; under twenty-five, 16.9. Only 12.1 per cent 
belonged to what might be called skilled occupations, 52.6 
per cent to unskilled and the rest unknown. ‘The largest 
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number, 18.2’ per cent, were habitues of from ten to twenty 
years’ standing. The total amount of morphine taken was 
enormous; only 19.7 per cent needed less than 10 grains a 
day; 30.9 per cent took between 10 and 20 grains; 20.6 per 
cent required 30 or more grains. 


STATE SUPERVISION OF MIDWIVES 


T last New Jersey has joined those states that have 
established state supervision of midwives. Such super- 
“~~ vision began in New Jersey in January, 1919. A pre- 
liminary survey has been made in Mercer, Essex and Hudson 
counties. According to Florence $. Wright, supervisor of 
midwifery of the state Department of Health, two midwives 
in Mercer county and eight in Hudson county have been 
deprived of licenses. A number of unlicensed midwives have 
been found in both counties. One unlicensed midwife has 
been reporting from six to fourteen births weekly for fourteen 
years. The number of midwives in New Jersey is not known, 
but it is known that in the cities more than half of the births 
are attended by midwives. In one city 65 per cent of the births 
are attended by midwives. It is estimated that more than 
40,000 reported and unreported births were attended by others 
than physicians. It is the intention of the state Health De- 
partment to place district supervisors of midwifery throughout 
the state. The duties of these supervisors will be to license 
and instruct all midwives, study the prenatal and obstetrical 
care of mothers, and to arrange cooperation with the prenatal 
clinics and baby welfare stations. 


JANE A. DELANO 
B3 HE death of Jane A. Delano, director of the depart- 


ment of: nursing of the American Red Cross, which 

occurred in France on April 15, not only ends a life 
that has been full of successful work, but brings great personal 
sorrow to thousands of nurses in all parts of the United States. 
For “the woman to whom the Red Cross owes mainly the 
remarkable organization of its nursing service,” as Miss Board- 
man describes her in Under the Red Cross Flag, had endeared 
herself in an exceptional degree to the members of her pro- 
fession. Born in Montour Falls, N. Y., in 1858, she was 
brought up by her grandfather, a Baptist minister, after her 
father was killed in the Civil War. She attended a local acad- 
emy, and taught for six years in the country schools, as her 
yellowed application for admission to Bellevue testifies. She 
entered the Bellevue Training School for Nurses in the fall of 
1884 and completed her course two years later. The thirty- 
three years since, except for a few intervals at home or in 
travel, have been spent in positions of increasing responsibility, 
culminating in the great service of building up the Army Re- 
serve Nurse Corps. After graduating from Bellevue, Miss De- 
lano went to Jacksonville, to organize the nursing during an 
epidemic of yellow fever; from there to Arizona, to establish a 
mining camp hospital for one of the big copper companies. 
From 1891 to 1896 she was superintendent of nurses at the 
University Hospital in Philadelphia; from 1900 to 1902, after 
two years at home and a period of private nursing in New 
York City, superintendent of the girls’ department of the 
House of Refuge on Randall’s Island; and then for four years 
and a half back in her own training school at Bellevue as 
superintendent. 

While traveling in Europe not long after this Miss Delano 
received a cable from Miss Boardman asking her to undertake 
the work of developing a nursing reserve for the Army Nurse 
Corps, as had been agreed upon between the American Red 
Cross and the American Nurses’ Association. To this end she 
was appointed superintendent of the Army Nurse Corps by the 
surgeon-general, and later she volunteered her services as chair- 
man of the American Red Cross Department of N ursing. In 
this capacity she established the affiliation between the Amer- 
ican Nurses’ Association, the Red Cross, and the Army Nurse 
Corps, and succeeded in making a complete registration of all 
the nurses in the American Red Cross, which became the 
nursing reserve for the army. When we entered the war, 
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there were 8,000 nurses enrolled and ready for immediate ser- 
vice. Before May, 1917, six units called for by the British 9 
were on their way to serve in British hospitals in France. On- 
the day the armistice was signed, there were over 25,000 nurses 
actually in service overseas: over 10,000 Red Cross nurse: 
about 10,000 members of the Army Nurse Corps, attached 
the American Expeditionary Force; and some six hundred in - 
service directly under the American Red Cross. It is to Miss 
Delano and her associates that this record is chiefly due. Late 
in December, 1918, after spending Christmas day with her old — 
friends at the Bellevue Training School, Miss Delano sailed — 
for France, to see the other end of the task at which she had — 
been working in Washington. She had visited several hos- 
pitals before she was taken ill, but could not finish her inspec- 
tion: After several operations for mastoiditis, she died in a~ 
hospital at Savenay, on April 15. 


AGAINST NIGHT WORK : 
Tae Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ International "i 


Union of America has begun an extensive campaign to _ 

abolish night work in the baking industry. The unions — 
have sponsored bills to this effect in a number of state legisla- 
tures. A hearing on such a bill has been held lately in New — 
York and was attended by a large representation of the Ger- | 
man bakers of the state. The bakers’ unions realize that in _ 
order to establish day work exclusively agitation, education — t 
and hard work must be done. Where the abolition of night 
work cannot be accomplished by legislative action, the union | 
seeks to do away. with it gradually through union action and FI 
by agreements with the employers. As is well known, several 
European countries, notably Norway and Italy, have forbidden E | 
night work for some time. Lately the revolutionary govern- 7) 
ment of Germany issued a law by which the death blow was | 
dealt to all night work in the German bakeries. It is also F 
well known that the English organizations in the baking © 
trade are agitating for its abolition. The unionized bakers 2 
claim that a sum of $25,000 or more has been collected by the © 
employers to fight legislative prohibition of night work. But — 
lately at an important conference held at the headquarters of 
the Bakers’ International Union at Chicago, practically the © 
whole rank and file as well as all the leaders proved to be in © 
favor of substituting day for night work. It was decided to ‘ 
begin immediately a campaign of education among all the © 
workers of other trades and also to acquaint the retail bakery © 
dealers with the intention and desires of the union. The _ 
bakers have been greatly encouraged by the results of the 3 
investigation made by Prof. Frederick S. Lee, of Columbia 
University, for the United States Public Health Service. They: @ 
fully agree with and intend to compel the attention of the © 
public to the conclusion arrived at by Dr. Lee in his investiga- ~ 
tion, that: “‘ Night work is unnatural, unphysiological, abnor- ~ 
mal and it must ever remain so. It should not be allowed for | 
women and resort to it by men can only be justified by excep- | 
tional circumstances.” 


MAKING AMERICA SOUND 


HILE many communities are either forming organi- 

W zations to fight bolshevism or, having the organiza- 
tions already in existence, are planning to do so, the | 

City Club of Cleveland, an organization of 2,500 members of 
every economic faith, has essayed to meet the issue otherwise. 
Through a committee called the Forum Extension Committee, 
organized about a year ago to carry the war program to varjous 
neighborhoods, the club has arranged for open forums to be 
held in different community centers. At these meetings it has” 
one or two speakers treat some subject of special importance to 
the particular locality. There follows a period of thirty to 
forty-five minutes of questions and answers conducted by the 
chairman. ‘The theory is that with the war for democracy 
ended; our democracy begins to’ take itself seriously and to 
justify itself to those who still hold or have acquired some 
doubt of its validity. ; 
The first meeting on Is America Sound was held Aprii § 
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‘ast Technical High School, near the headquarters of the 
alist Party of Cleveland—now by vote having adopted 
hevism. The large audience was composed mostly of 
alists, many of them young. Bradley Hull, legal advisor 
he Cleveland Humane Society, and Rabbi A. H. Silver, 
1 members of the City Club, made addresses. Mr. Hull 
> an outline of our theory and form of government con- 
ted with the autocratic form. Rabbi Silver enlarged upon 
same theme, emphasizing the desirability of progress and 
peating of wrongs, but the futility of force to secure them 
n ready means are at hand to secure them peaceably and 
rderly procedure. No sooner was the meeting thrown 
1 to the audience than a dozen men and women were on 
r feet. ‘“‘ Why, in the face of a statement by an eminent 
orian that our constitution builders endeavored, through 
device of an electoral college and election of senators by 
slatures, to prevent the people from too close a participation 
‘overnment, do you claim that the theory of our constitu- 
_is government by the people?” ‘‘ What can a man do 
n he is out of work and can’t find a job?” ‘“‘ Of what 
is making laws by the people’s representatives when the 
reme Court can declare them unconstitutional, as in the 
of the child labor law?” ‘‘ When the press, the pulpit 
moving pictures are all controlled by capitalists, what 
ace is there for the workingman to. know the truth or get 
varing for his wants?”’ ‘‘ Why is a report of an investiga- 
_ [by some federal official] being suppressed?”’ “‘ What 
ace is there for our representatives being heard, when if we 
t a Socialist to the council, he is expelled by the others?” 
‘se were some of the questions. All of them were put earn- 
7 and sometimes gleefully, as though anticipating embar- 
ment of the speaker in ‘answering. The audience left in 
ec good nature, some of them even tarrying to say that 
enjoyed themselves very much. ‘I‘wo subsequent meetings 
owed the same general line. The second meeting was held 
Denia district, the subject being Unemployment, Why; 
orm, How? ‘The third meeting, in a Polish district, was 
Why Become a U. S. Citizen? Other similar meetings 


planned. 
WHY INFANTS DIE 


“\ HE relation of parental nativity to the infant mortality 
of New York state is the subject of a careful study 
of vital statistics by P. R. Eastman of the New York 

ce Department of Health (reprinted by the American 

ical Association from the March number of the Amer- 

: Journal of Diseases of Children). Superficially, the 

ils of his comparisons indicate no less and no more than 

it we have already known: that what’s the matter with 
poor is their poverty! ‘The more ignorant racial groups, 
lowest paid, those herded most in congested slums, have the 
gest preventable infant death-rate. These groups comprise 

Italians, Russians, Poles and Austro-Hungarians. Other 

sign-born mothers, including British, Irish, German and 

iadian, are found to belong in a class with native Ameri- 

“women, so far as causes of infant mortality are concerned. 


he infant mortality from communicable diseases was almost 75 
cent greater among children of foreign mothers than among the 
es of native mothers; from respiratory diseases it was over 100 
cent greater, and from gastro-intestinal diseases the excess was 
at 78 per cent; but the rate from prenatal and other causes 
liar to early childhood was higher among the native element 
yver 20 per cent. 
Ar. Eastman’s investigations prove once more that among 
foreign-born, and particularly among Italians and Slavs, 
principal diseases affecting early childhood “ arise from 
avorable sanitary environment,” that “they are the domi- 
t causes among the foreign-born population, the majority 
whom are poor, illiterate, without knowledge of English 
almost wholly ignorant of the elements of modern sani- 
on, and inhabit, as a rule, the most congested districts of 
large manufacturing centers.’”’ He does not show or 
> material from which one might find out why the so- 
ed pre-natal causes of infant mortality, premature birth, 
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congenital debility and malformation should be relatively 
so much more prevalent with the native mothers. Mr. East- 
man refers to the ‘‘ more general knowledge of contraceptive 
devices and of artificial methods for the prevention of child- 
birth, together with the more common occurrence of venereal 
disease and chronic alcoholism” as explanations, but leaves 
the reader to wonder why contraceptive devices and artificial 
methods for the prevention of birth should have the alleged 
effect upon children born, or why venereal disease should 
be more prevalent among those conforming to comparatively 
high standards of life than among the ignorant and over- 
crowded ‘“ foreigners.” 


THE GARMENT TRADES 


44-HOUR week, the establishment of a board of griev- 
ues and protection of the workers against unjust dis- 

charge were the features of the agreement which 
recently brought to an end the eleven weeks’ strike in the 
dress and waist industry in New York. ‘The most difficult 
matter to be adjusted was the question of review of discharges. 
The demand of the workers for the right of appeal on the 
part of every individual discharged was declared by the em-. 
ployers to be nothing less than a demand for “ life tenure.” 
In the settlement it was agreed that the board of grievances, 
to consist of an equal number of representatives of employers 
and employes, with an impartial chairman, should have juris- 
diction over all differences that could not be adjusted in the 
shop. In order to avoid dissatisfaction such as has arisen in 
the past over tardy decisions it was provided that the board 
must meet at least twice a week and that it must render a 
decision within at least 72 hours of the time of filing the griev- 
ance. All workers who have been employed more than two 
weeks in any shop have the right of review by the board in 
case of discharge. If they are found to have been unjustly 
discharged the board may order them back to work, with 
back pay for the time lost, or it may fine the employer a cer- 
tain number of weeks pay without reinstating the discharged 
worker. In addition to this, special protection is thrown 
about officials of the locals against being discharged on account 
of union activity. 

Conferences are now under way between officials of the 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union and the manufacturers’ as- 
sociation in the cloak and suit industry. Some of the demands 
of the union in this case are of a novel character. They are 
asking for a 44-hour week, which if granted would merely 
bring the workers in that industry into line with the other 
garment trades of the city. In addition to this the union is 
asking that wages hereafter be paid on a time rather than a 
piece basis. ‘This if granted would make unnecessary the con- 
stant and complicated negotiations that have to be gone 
through with every time there is a change in style, in order 
to determine the piece price for every separate operation. It 
would have an effect also in standardizing wages throughout 
the industry. At the present time there are’ 2,400 shops in 
Greater New York, with a “ price committee ” in every shop. 
Some committees are better bargainers than others, and con- 
sequently wage standards have varied considerably. 

In order to overcome the hazards of a seasonal industry 
the union is asking for a guarantee of forty weeks’ work in 
every year. Such a guarantee, the workers contend, would 
result logically in a lengthening of the season, without in- 
jury to anyone after a reasonable period of readjustment. 
The jobbers and dealers would simply find it necessary, the 
union believes, to distribute their orders over a longer period. 
One of the difficulties of the union is their inability to control 
the situation in the small shops, of which there are many in 
the city. Another of the demands, therefore, is that no shop 
shall be established or continue in business where fewer than 
fourteen workers are employed. If this rule goes into effect 
it will drive many of the small manufacturers out of business 
and thus strengthen the larger manufacturers, with whom the 
union has always found it more profitable to deal. At the 
same time, by turning more business in their direction, it is 
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contended that the remaining manufacturers will not have 
too great difficulty in guaranteeing forty weeks of work. An- 
other interesting feature is the demand by the union that 
when an agreement is reached the employers shall each de- 
posit with the union the equivalent of one week’s wages for 
every employe in his shop, to be forfeited in case of violation 
of the agreement. 


INDIANA’S SOCIAL LEGISLATOIN 
WW ren: some twenty-five new laws including amend- 


ments to existing statutes, enacted by the legislature 

of 1919, social work in Indiana is in position to take 
a long step forward. While the legislature failed to pass sev- 
eral important bills, on the whole it did much that is highly 
encouraging to social workers. Of special interest are the new 
enactments concerning mental defectives. A new institution 
for the feebleminded is to be built on a tract of land of not 
less than one thousand acres in the southern part of the state. 
A law was passed which provides for court commitment of 
children between six and sixteen years of age to the School for 
Feeble-Minded Youth at Fort Wayne, supplementing the pres- 
ent law which provides for admission on application of parents 
or guardians. There is a new law authorizing the state hos- 
pitals for the insane to receive voluntary patients, conduct free 
mental clinics in different parts of the state and employ field 
workers and visiting nurses. The Central Hospital for the In- 
sane, located in Indianapolis, is given an appropriation of $350,- 
000 for a colony farm, and a special fund of $400,000 placed in 
the governor’s hands will make possible a further extension of 
the colony system. Over a quarter of a million dollars is appro- 
priated for cottages for women at the Village for Epileptics. 
Heretofore this institution has not been able to admit women. 
There are funds, also, for additional cottages for men. Alto- 
gether, the seven state institutions for the insane, feeble- 
minded and epileptic receive more than $1,000,000 for new 
buildings and permanent improvements. ‘The appropriation 
act provides for the erection of industrial buildings at four of 
these seven institutions, in line with a recommendation of the 
Indiana Committee on Mental Defectives regarding occupa- 
tional therapy. 

As usual, most of the new laws have to do with children. 
One of the most important provides for the appointment of 
a commission on child welfare and social insurance, which is to 
report to the governor prior to the next General Assembly, 
with drafts of bills covering such legislation as is deemed nec- 
essary. The amendment to the board of children’s guardians 
law makes clear the interpretation heretofore given by some 
courts, that children ‘who have been legally made wards of the 
board of children’s guardians may be boarded in the homes of 
their own mothers, provided they are fit places for them, at not 
to exceed the legal per diem, which is sixty cents for children 
under five years of age and fifty cents for children over that 
age. Boys may be made wards up to sixteen years and girls up 
to seventeen years. The board of children’s guardians law 
authorizes the employment of such agents as are needed so 
that the important matter of supervision is taken care of and 
the county council is required to make the necessary appropria- 
tions for the work of the board of children’s guardians. In 
this connection it may be mentioned that in some counties one 
person acts as juvenile probation court officer and also as agent 
of the board of children’s guardians. ‘The combined salary is 
sufficient to employ a trained worker. In fact the law fixes no 
limit to the salary that may be paid the agent of the board of 
children’s guardians, Probation officers under this year’s 
amendment to the juvenile court law are allowed $3 per day 
and expenses in counties under 25,000 population and $4 per 
day and expenses in counties from 25,000 to 100,000 popula- 
tion. Other new laws relating to children transfer the duties 
_ of the juvenile court in Vanderburg county from the circuit 
to the newly created probate court; provide increased funds 
for school health purposes in Indianapolis; change the mini- 
mum age for commitment to the Indiana Boys’ School, now 8 
years, to 10 years; extend the privileges of the Soldiers’ and 
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Sailors’ Orphans Home to the orphans of soldiers and sailors 
of the war with Germany. . 4 

The appropriation act provides funds for four new divisi 
in the state Board of Health: child hygiene, tuberculosis, ven 
ereal diseases and rural hygiene. This will have an impor: 
tant bearing on social work throughout the state. The desir 
to honor returned soldiers is leading to the establisment of 7) 
community houses in some parts of the state, memorial hospi- | 
tals in others. Enabling acts were passed by the legislature, 
A department of community welfare was established as a mu- 
nicipal office for the city of Indianapolis, with authority to], 
apply any gift or bequest ‘‘ to any enterprise which may involve 7! 
the health, education, safety, pleasure, comfort, welfare or con- || 
venience of or other benefit to its citizens.” Another law which 7) 
affects Indianapolis only, empowers the city to employ police: §| 
women. This had already been done without a specific law. — 

On the subject of tuberculosis one of the new laws is de- 
signed to encourage the building of county tuberculosis hospi- 
tals by providing additional funds; another authorizes a one 
cent tax levy for a tuberculosis fund for the city of Indianapo- 
lis; another changes the name of the state tuberculosis hospital 9 
to the state sanatorium and provides for changes in its conduct 9) 
and management. ‘There is also the new tuberculosis division ¥) 
in the state Board of Health, previously mentioned. ‘There 
are two new laws relating to prisons. One requires that sen-7 
tences for misdemeanors of more than thirty days shall be) 
served at the Indiana State Farm. Heretofore the limit has 
been sixty days. The other is a clause in the new highway 
commission law providing for the manufacture of road ma 
terial by inmates of penal institutions. . b 

While the legislature failed to pass a bill designed to im. 
prove the child labor situation in Indiana, it amended the voca- 7 
tional education law to conform to the federal law and it pro- 7 
vided for a juvenile section in the newly created state Employ- 7 
ment Commission, which has a long list of duties intended to” 
better conditions among employed children. The other see > 
tions of this commission are for men, women, farm labor and 
soldiers and sailors, respectively. ‘There are several laws of © 
special interest to workmen having to do with greater protec 
tion in dangerous employments. The workmen’s compensa 
tion law is also improved and strengthened. The Board of 
State Charities is given a slightly increased appropriation for 
its work among dependent and neglected children, child-caring” 
agencies and maternity hospitals. There is an amendment o 
the license law which provides for an appeal from the action 
of the Board of State Charities if it revokes the license of a 
child-caring agency or maternity hospital. a 


NEW YORK’S LEGISLATION 


HE New York legislature adjourned April 19 after a 

bitter fight between the Democratic governor, Alfred E. 

Smith, and the Republican majority. Governor Smith 
got through practically none of his legislation and his promis 
ing Reconstruction Commission for which the legislature re= 
fused to make an appropriation is to be financed by privately 
contributed funds. ‘There was an additional fight between! 
two factions of the Republican party over the so-called 
“ social welfare measures,” chief of which was the health’ 
insurance bill. ‘These measures embodied in six bills comprise 
the legislative program of the Women’s Joint Legislative Con-_ 
ference [see the Survey for March 15]. In addition to 
health insurance, the bills provided for a legal minimum wage) 
and eight-hour day for women in factories and stores; a fifty-| 
four-hour week for office workers, elevator operators and 
transportation employes. Only two of these passed both 
houses—the bills applying to the women elevator operators 
and transportation employes the nine-hour day, the fifty-four-| 
hour week and the prohibition of work between 10 P.M. and 
7 A.M. All of the bills went through the Senate excepting) 
the one establishing the fifty-four-hour week for women in 
offices. In the Assembly they were killed by the uncompro- 
mising hostility of Speaker Sweet, the Republican leader, wh 
branded them as “ Bolshevik” legislation. Appropriations 
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{new construction for state institutions for the insane, 
{leminded and epileptic amount to $3,776,953, not includ- 
fan item of $600,000 for immediate work on the Creed- 
‘e Hospital, which was voted by the legislature, but vetoed 
‘he governor on the advice of the state architect. At the 
‘moment the bill for reinstating Mrs. Dunphy, who was 
hissed on charges under the last administration from the 
jtion of superintendent of the School for Feebleminded 
(Randalls Island, was passed, and this bill is now in the 
Hs of the governor. Friends of the soldiers returning from 
) European war are much gratified that Governor Smith 
}vetoed the bill to admit them to the Soldiers’ Home at 
1). Increases voted in the salaries of teachers in New York 
Jare estimated at $16,000,000. The total state budget is 
9,000,000, almost half of which, it is estimated, will be 
y by an income tax which was put forward chiefly as an 
it to the great loss in excise taxes which will follow pro- 


jtion. 
| SOLDIERS’ COUNCILS 


ISCHARGED soldiers and sailors in a number of cities 
have formed organizations for the purpose of mutual 
4 aid, getting jobs and protecting themselves from ex- 
}tation. ‘They work in cooperation with organized labor. 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Council of Seattle was one of 
first to be established. It provides relief for needy ser- 
® men and aids them in securing employment under union 
4 and union conditions. Tacoma has a council patterned 
tr that of Seattle which already has more than a thousand 
inbers. It has opened a lodging house where the men can 
beds and meals free while they are looking for a job. 

in Detroit the alliance between the War Veterans’ Asso- 
lion and the Detroit Federation of Labor was formed un- 
‘somewhat dramatic circumstances, according to the Seattle 
jion Record. These soldiers had asked various organizations 
the city for a room in which they might hold meetings to 
buss their common affairs and to aid one another in find- 
i suitable jobs. Everywhere, at the Chamber of Commerce, 
the Army and Navy League, and at various other places, 
met with rebuffs until finally they marched—fifty strong 
nto a meeting of the Federation of Labor. They were 
feted with cheers, and when their leader, a lieutenant, ex- 
ned the purpose of their organization one of the locals 
mediately donated its hall as a meeting-place. Arrange- 
hts were then worked out for close cooperation with or- 
‘ized labor for getting in touch with and assisting re- 
ing soldiers. 

?rotective associations for soldiers, sailors and marines have 
lently been formed in Pittsburgh, Chicago and New York. 
le Chicago council has the help of the labor party. It has 
t forth a statement from which the following is quoted: 
With only one-third of the armed forces demobilized, amounting 
500,000 in a population of 110,000,000, in the richest country in 
i world, thousands of soldiers and sailors find themselves without 
| means of earning a livelihood. Many other thousands who 
e obtained employment are receiving wages less than were paid 
ore the war. Other thousands are receiving wages below the 
of a living. 

Ve who entered the service of our country are young men. Few 
as had given thought to political and industrial conditions before 
/ entered the service. Now we must think about these issues. 
' find certain men in control of political and industrial institu- 
is who do not seem able to conduct affairs in such a manner that 
e-bodied and efficient young Americans can make a living. 

They demand the 8-hour day and the 44-hour week and 
wages high enough to provide all workers and their de- 
adents with a living as good as modern science and inven- 
n can design.” The Pittsburgh Protective Union makes 
ilar. demands, and states: 


We refuse to act as strikebreakers or to be used to lower the 
odard of wages.... If privately-owned industry fails to give us 
rk we then demand that governmental action in our behalf be 
en. 


The Soldiers’, Sailors’ and Marines’ Protective Association 


; 
| 
| 
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of New York has declared that under no circumstances will 
a member act as a “scab.” With the endorsement of the 
central labor bodies of New York and Brooklyn, the United 
Hebrew Trades and the Women’s Trade Union League, the 
association held a mass meeting in Cooper Union on Monday 
evening of this week, for the purpose of bringing to the atten- 
tion of the legislative bodies of the country the need for con- 
structive labor legislation. 


AN INDUSTRIAL PROGRAM 
hee United States Chamber of Commerce has sub- 


mitted to a referendum vote of its membership a state- 

ment of principles of industrial relations, prepared 
“ with a view to furnishing a basis on which American indus- 
try can build a national labor program.” ‘The principles are 
given as follows: 


1. Industrial enterprise, as a source of livelihood for both em- 
ployer and employe should be so conducted that due consideration is 
given to the situation of all persons dependent upon it. 

2. The public interest requires adjustment of industrial relations 
by peaceful methods. 

3, Regularity and continuity of employment should be sought to 
the fullest extent possible and constitute a responsibility resting 
alike upon employers, wage-earners, and the public. © 


4. The right of workers to organize is as clearly recognized as 
that of any other element or part of the community. 


5. Industrial harmony and prosperity will be most effectually 
promoted by adequate representation of the parties interested. 


6. Whenever agreements are made with respect to industrial re- 
lations they should be faithfully observed. 

7. Such agreements should contain provision for prompt and final 
interpretation, in the event of controversy regarding meaning or ap- 
plication. 

8. Wages should be adjusted with the due regard to the pur- 
chasing power of the wage and to the right of every man to an 
opportunity to earn a living at fair wages, to reasonable hours of 
work and working conditions, to a decent home, and to the enjoy- 
ment of proper social conditions. 


ee Fixing of a basic day as a device for increasing compensation 
is a subterfuge that should be condemned. 


10. Efficient production in conjunction with adequate wages is 
essential to successful industry. 


11. Consideration of reduction in wages should not be reached 
until possibility of reduction of costs in all other directions has been 
exhausted. 


12. Administration of employment and management of labor 
should be recognized as a distinct and important function of manage- 
ment and accorded its proper responsibility in administrative organ- 
ization. 


13h system of national employment offices, with due provision 
for cooperation with existing state and municipal systems, can be 
made, under efficient management and if conducted with due regard 
to the equal interetss of employer and employes in its proper admin- 
istration, a most helpful agency, but only if all appointments are 
made strictly subject to the civil service law and rules. 


Members of the special committee recommending these prin- 

ciples are Henry P. Kendall, of the Plimpton Press, Boston; 
Henry Bruére, vice-president of the American Metal Com- 
pany, formerly chamberlain of New York city; Joseph H. 
Defrees, lawyer, Chicago; William Butterworth,  manufac- 
turer, Moline, Ill.; John W. O’Leary, manufacturer, Chi- 
cago; and Harry A. Wheeler, banker, Chicago. 


At its seventh annual meeting, to be held in St. Louis, April 
28 to May 1, the Chamber of Commerce will discuss and 
take action on the subjects of disposition and operation of the 
country’s railroads and merchant marine; proposed revision of 
anti-trust legislation; the future of public utilities; interna- 
tional commercial arbitration, etc. Among those who will 
address the meeting are Carter Glass, secretary of the treas- 
uty; William C. Redfield, secretary of commerce; Edward 
N. Hurley, chairman of the Shipping Board; and Walker D. 
Hines, director-general of railroads. 


THE INDUSTRIAL COUNCIL 
UNDER WAY 


6 Be hundred employment man- 
agers, constituting most of the mem- 
bership of the Chicago Council of the 
National Association of Employment 
Managers, met on March 31 to hear Mr. 
A. S$. Young, of the International Har- 
vester Company, describe its recently or- 
ganized “ Industrial Council” [See the 
Survey for April 12, p. 74]. 

Compared with other plans for similar 
councils, this one is claimed to be more 

. courageously confident of the good will 
and rightmindedness of the employes in 
submitting to them policies regarding 
wages and hours. Throughout the plan 
legislative and judicial functions are en- 
trusted to the joint representative coun- 
cil, on a fifty-fifty basis, while the execu- 
tive function is left with the manage- 
ment. ‘To give every chance for free 
agreement within the works council, a 
majority of employes’ representatives is 
necessary to carry a decision on policies. 
Only in the event of a deadlock is arbi- 
tration to be resorted to. This last resort 
is made less likely by provisions for the 
recall of employes’ representatives who 
do not satisfy their constituents, and the 
holding of general councils when occa- 
sion requires. Amendments to the plan 
may be voted, but cannot be decided by 
arbitration. The plan may also be ter- 
minated after due notice by either party. 
While there is no discrimination against 
membership in labor unions, Mr. Young 
said it would be a matter of sincere re- 
gret if the management and the em- 
ployes could not get together so as to 
leave no room for the interposition of 
third parties in the conduct of their mu- 
tual interests. He further suggested that 
if industrial unionism made plant units 
possible, so that managements could deal 
directly with their own employes, this 
unionism would obviate the occasion for 
outside interference, as had been demon- 
strated in Canada. 

The aim of the industrial council is 
far less the harmonious settlement of con- 
troversies than the promotion of frank 
and full fellowship like that of a big 
family, issuing in constructive policies 
toward such ends as satisfactorily agree- 
ing upon hours and wages, assuring 
safety, establishing physical examinations 
and re-examinations on the fairest basis 
and guaranteeing the accuracy of em- 
ployment or other statistics of mutual 
concern. 

During these few initial weeks the 
plan has given promise of successful oper- 
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ation in meeting several tests whereby it 
seems to have commended itself to the 
confidence of both parties. Employes of 
all ages are represented in their member- 
ship in the councils. Of 106 of their 
chosen representatives, 23 were found to 
be between 21 and 30 years of age; 36 
between 31 and 40; 34 between 41 and 
50, and 13 between 51 and 60. ‘Periods 
of employment in the service of the com- 
pany were thus represented in the coun- 
cils: 36 members had served from one to 
five years, 29 from six to ten years, 32 
from eleven to twenty years, 8 from 
twenty-one to thirty years, and 1 had 
been in continuous service forty years. As 
to racial representation, 74 were born in 
America, 11 in Germany, 3 each in 
Poland, Austria, England and Ireland, 1 
each in Norway, Italy, Canada and Scot- 
land, 2 in Holland. 

It is admitted that it was a mistake to 
publish the plan and the ballots only in 
the English language. To this error in 
judgment its rejection in the Chicago 
plants may have been due, because it may 
not have been fully understood at first 
by the foreign-speaking employes. While 
English was used as an incentive to ac- 
quire and use the language of ‘the land, 
yet it has since been decided to publish 
both the plan and the minutes of the 
meetings of the councils in Italian, Pol- 
ish, Lithuanian and Croatian as well as 
in English. 

Out of 64 recommendations thus far 
made by the council 6 dealt with wages, 2 
with piece-work, 6 with safety measures, 
6 with lighting, 6 with repairs, 6 with 
sanitation, 6 with equipment, 1 with 
hours, 7 with transportation, 1 with rec- 
reation, 3 with health, 1 each with de- 
partment management, holidays, bene- 
fits, employment, charity and vacations. 
Some of the recommendations were with- 
drawn and others were voted down as 
soon as the matters at issue were fully ex- 
plained and understood. In two instances 
where injuries had been suffered the fore- 
men responsible were discharged. So 
safeguarded was the plan from interfer- 
ence and abuse by those having the power 
to employ or discharge that no one having 
this authority is allowed to vote in the 
council. Before the plan was submitted 
to all the employes some of their repre- 
sentatives who had been longest in the 
service of the company were called into 
conference over‘it, and superintendents 
were also consulted somewhat in advance, 
but foremen were notified only two days 
before the vote was taken. Every effort 
is made to dignify the council and its 


procedure by providing proper offig 
space, private consulting rooms 

ample time at convenient hours for 
meetings and elections. G. Ty 


HOUSING WORKERS IN A. 


POWDER PLANT 

ss F you give the men but half 
chance they will work out thez 
own salvation.” ‘This remark was mad 
by W. J. Auchterlonie, camp manager 
when | visited the big plant of the Her: 
cules Powder Company at Dover, N: J 
and is the result of his experience wit 
the employes who are housed in th 
company barracks. The “ chance’ 
which has been provided by the coms 
pany here consists first in good physica: 
surroundings. “The camp was composec 
of 24 buildings and accommodated about: 
1,500 workers. “The barracks were oper: 
dormitories, steam heated and electrid 
lighted, with hot and cold showers: 
toilets and a septic tank system of sewer 
disposal. Lodging there cost $1 a 
week. In the “ bachelors’ quarters” a 
separate room could be had for $2 a week 
when occupied by one person, or for 
$1.50 each when two were in the room, 
or for 50 cents each when the room was: 
shared by four. Each of the dormitories 
for the sake of convenience in assign 
ment bore the name of some well-knowrm 
hotel, as McAlpin, Pennsylvania or 
Waldorf-Astoria, and was in charge of 
a janitor. ‘A splendidly equipped, elec~ 
tric-lighted and clean restaurant fur- 
nished meals at reasonable rates. A 
well-built clubhouse under the direction. 
of the welfare manager was equipped 
with billiard tables, bowling alleys, a 
library and reading and writing room 
and an auditorium with a victrola and 
a piano and moving picture equipment. 
Lectures on health subjects, travel, ac- 
cident prevention, etc., were held there, 
as well as athletic contests and games 
of chess and cards. Something was go- 
ing on every evening, and there was 
always a good attendance. There were 
barbers,’ tailors,’ shoemakers’ and other 
shops for the convenience of the work- 
ers, and there were even two ‘“cool- 
ers” where men who came in drunk 
were placed so that they should not dis- 
turb sleepers in the barracks. Discipline 
was controlled within the barracks by 
committees elected by the tenants. The 
general atmosphere of the camp was 
open and cordial, and the workers co- 
operated in carrying on camp activities. 
In contrast to this ‘ American” 
camp at the time of my visit was the 
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UNDERWOOD 


“foreign” camp which housed about 
three hundred Italians, Russians, Slov- 
aks and Spaniards. It was a temporary 
affair intended to last until the company 
‘could build an addition to the American 
icamp, but during the war the housing 
never caught up with the demand for 
‘rooms. Each nationality was lodged in 
‘a separate frame building divided into 
‘rooms which were crowded with double- 
‘deck iron beds with dirty mattresses and 
‘without pillow-cases or sheets, heated by 
‘stoves and lighted by oil lamps. With- 
‘in these barracks the foreigners lived, 
'slept, cooked and ate. The water sup- 
‘ply was’ outside and the toilet facilities 
| were privies which were kept clean by 
the camp janitor. For these accommo- 
| dations each man was charged 3714 
cents a week. 

Shortly after the armistice was signed 
extra room became available in the 
American camp and the foreigners. were 
moved over there. Concerning the 
change Mr. Auchterlonie made _ the 
following report: 

The Spaniards, Portugese and Italians be- 
ing accustomed to roommates six in a room 
at 371% cents per week, preferred to go into 
rooms accommodating 4 in a room at 50 cents 
per week. The Russians, after looking the 


— 


camp oyer, expressed pleasure at the housing 
accommodations and to the surprise of every- 
body some of them selected rooms in the 
bachelor quarters at $1.50 per week each, two 


in a room. When they took into considera- ' 


tion the difference in cost between their for- 
mer accommodations and these, together with 
the additional advantages they were getting, 
they decided they would be ahead of the 
game. This exploded the prevailing opinion 
that “they want the cheapest.” 

After the distribution of sheets, pillow 
cases, blankets, towels, soap, etc, the men 
were assigned to their rooms and shown 
the proper way to make up a bed, one bed 
being made up by an attendant, the others 
copying. ‘Their attention was called to the 
two kinds of soap, one for toilet, the other 
for laundry purposes. When the beds were 
made up and the tables and chairs arranged 
the men were shown ihe wash room where 
wash bowls, shower baths and tubs with hot 
and cold water are provided and inside of 
ten minutes every man was taking a bath 
and this without any suggestion from the at- 
tendant. 


The stove for cooking meals was moved 
over from the foreign camp; then the men 
got their first shock and they took it grace- 
fully. When they went to get their food 
supplies they had to ask for them in English. 
The attempts were very funny the first day 
or two, but after that they grew more con- 
fident and entered into the spirit of the thing 
and the first real step towards American- 
izing was accomplished. 


The first night in the camp, on account of 
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tap Same pe 


: Pt " 
Bh Ml lerremrenopnece 
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HERCULES POWDER- 
GIRLS ON THE VERANDA 
OF THEIR COTTAGE 


the moving and getting settled before the 
religious service and picture show in the 
evening at the club, they had no time to 
prepare their supper and they were forced 
to go to the mess hall. Afterwards they ex- 
pressed their satisfaction with the meal as 
to quality, quantity and price. This ex- 
ploded another prevailing opinion, viz., that 
the foreigner will not eat food cooked in 
American style. After supper all washed 
up, shaved and combed their hair and at- 
tended the service in the clubhouse. 


Next morning only a few of them came 
into the mess hall for breakfast and this 
was explained as follows: “We cannot eat 
meat three times.a day.’ ‘The Spaniards 
and Italians wanted their cocoa for break- 
fast instead of coffee. The Russians wanted 
their tea. In other words, the American 
breakfast was too heavy. 


All of the men joined the club and mixed 
with the other men, played pool and bowled 
and some tried to read the newspapers. In a 
few days a very noticeable change took place 
in their personal appearance so that at the 
following Sunday service one week later, 
white collars and neckties, previously un- 
known to them, appeared on many; and 
they had on their coats. 

It was my privilege to attend a ses- 
sion of the works committee at the plant, 
which consists of delegates elected by 
and representing the employes in differ- 
ent departments, and which is the latest 


development in the plan introduced by 


* 
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H. F. J. Porter, the 


company’s consulting AGENCIES Training Required | Training Provided 
engineer, for giving 
the employes a voice in 7 os 
itis z ious training. Close supervision, work- 
B determining working nade Soeets. Peprenie ing grees at parts of 
conditions. Under the Mental fas ila hi age i 
me hai ay Hygiene a 
emcient chairmanship 3 No previous training. |Close supervision and 
of one of the delegates Legal individual instruction, 
a number of matters poate 
were discussed and hele rman ST 
promptly disposed of. 3 No previous training. oe ween eas OE aa 
er paid worker, an 
There were eke i Bi lay reading required. * 
various Sanitary short- Home and 
| . Soci 
comings, among them Aid Society TEEPE NESTA Fo Yi rs maa 
} > ious training. aug. oO weig abies. 
the ae in completing Fe ee lai Classes to instruct about 
a needed! change Welfare organization, 
house,” and the lack of S°ciet” 
| I | 
paper towels, and soap ‘No previous training. Supervision in office and 
in change houses. A Jewish field, Reading suggested. 
delegate complained Society 


that the clothing used 
by workers in the acid 
plants was easily de- 
stroyed, and questioned 
the fairness of the man 


6 

Bureau of 
Personal 
Service 


who decided whether Visiting 
the company should tapbaged miu 


ask half or full price 


8. 
Bureau for 
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No previous training. | Work progressively in 


Training given in or-| file room Central Bu- 
ganization usually re-}reau of Registration, 
quired. Applicant’s Room, In- 


terviewing 


Under superintendent, 


No previous training re-|Work under careful su- 


—————So SSS 


School of Civics Course 


oom and in 
field with paid worker. 


School of Civics Course 


Use of Untrained 
Volunteers 


Suggestions in Re- 
gard to Training 


Should be taught cities’ 
resources and work o 
agencies. School of Civ- 
ics good but not neces- 
sary. 


School of Civics or sim- | Useless, except occasion- 
ilar course or definite /ally for special clerital 
course in organization. |or escort work. 


No general training nec- 
essary because work 
done by volunteers spe- 
cialized, _No work done 
with families. 


——e——_—_Ooro_———ee 
School of Civics Course. |Cannot be used unless 
Requiring this might Ll oe 

lose valuable people. offere 


to take training © 
in Organization. | 


helps but is not suff- 
cient, as work is highly 
specialized and technical. 


with training in office 


routine added. 


Courses at School. of | Will take untrained vol 


for new suits. An- or quired, pervision and learn all Civics. It, is important |unteers and try them oul, 
Despeee Vocation phases of work, to have field work done | giving training. 
other representative i- Guidance concurrently. 
sisted t hat the commit- 9 No previous training. Supervision and_ classes.|School of Civics is good, |Cannot be used unless 
tee make an attempt to li Bates Training given in organ- jand help in making pro- |but many volunteers of |willing to take training 
stop gambling in the House ization required. grams for work. value will not take it. |aftered in organization, — 
7 ee fee 2. ee eae A a ae es a | 
SOs: SOV INE that card 10 School of Civics (Chap-|Supervision by trained Office work. Some inter- 
sharpers from New Red Cross ter Course). workers, viewing. Some receiving 
York were victimizing €bicage on cater oc: aa 
apter inexperience clerical — 
the workers. An im- Home Service work only. 
provement in the sug- 11 : No requirement. None except that given Any ae = u zs a6 erere 
G 5 Children’s in committees. show e anced an 
gestion system was dis- jsemorial not too academic. 
cussed, some of the Hospital 
dele gates complaining 12 No requirement. Supervision. School of Civics Course. BENInE.. © lasses and 
that too much time was GBicazo | apreny, woe 
consumed by the PIAes | as No requirement. Supervision. Attendance |School of Civics Course. |Clerical work but no file. 
tice of sending con-. Central at class for paid work- Special Medical Course ling. A 
: A Free ers. at School of Civics. R 
Structive suggestions pispensary i 
to the central office at 4 
Wilmington, Del., for p 
. -_ . Ke 
approval. Questions 14 No requirement.. Supervision learning all|School of Civics. Act-|Escort work, clerical 
as tO wages and bonus- Cook parts of work. ing as clerks in wards. |work, telephone and spe _ 
- County cial visits. a 
es did not happen to Hospital a 
arise the day I was 15 No previous training. Supervision, attendance |School of Civics Course Depends upon individual ie 
there Juvenile at officers’ meetings.|in Protective work. qualifications. j 
3 8 Protective Reading organizations, 
The works commit- Assoctation literature. 


tee is supplemented by 

a “betterment commit- 4 

tee” consisting of the je bi ta 
managers of employ- 

ment, housing, commis- 
sionary and recreation, 
the physician, the safety 
engineer and _ several 
higher employes of the company. This 
committee holds a joint meeting every 
two weeks with representatives from 
the works committee, for the final solu- 
tion of problems. 

Throughout the plant there was evi- 
dence of a concern for the human element 
in production, in the excellent sanitary 
conditions, the efficient medical service, 
and progressive employment policies. 


G. M. P. 


Volunteers doing case |Supervision, case confer- 


work School of Civics or Jences, reading lists. 
similar course. Volun-]| ‘ 

teers doing specialized 

work, no previous train- 

ing. 


Practice and experience of sixteen social agencies of Chicago in regard to volunteer service 


VOLUNTEER SOCIAL WORK 
IN CHICAGO 

N the summer of 1917 the Woman’s 
Committee of the [IlIlinois State 
Council of Defense opened a central bu- 
reau for the enrollment and placement 
of volunteers for pre-war and war-time 
social agencies. A little later the com- 
mittee in charge of the bureau was con- 
solidated with the Committee on Volun- 
teer Service of the Chicago Council of 


School of Civics. 


: ) This | Clerical work and other — 
is very important. “a 


special work, 


Social Agencies, and this joint commit- 
tee has been giving consideration to the © 
questions connected with the use of vol- © 
unteers in social work. The tabulation 
which is reproduced above represents 
the practice of the principal ccc 
about a year ago. It is taken from a lit- 
tle pamphlet (not dated but apparently © 
recent) published by the Chicago Coun- i 
cil of Social Agencies, which contains — 
also an “outline for the guidance of — 


i 
\ 


Stil Vee Ving Fc £2 | ee FS Be SS ee 


System for Estimat- 
ing Quality of Work 
of Volunteer 


staff members. y 4 
service promised. 


No system. 


; Judgment 
of Supervisor. 


time required. 


week. Two hours 
days a week better. 


dertaken. 


Volunteers keep record |Two half days. 
of amount of work, 
Judgment of Supervisor. 


No requirement. 


take responsibility 
work planned, 


No. requirement. 


two half days. 


week, 


Minimum Amount of | Minimum Duration 
Service a Week 


—— 


Three half days a week. 


—— —— rh eae cee 
Made at conference of| No requirements except 
that volunteers give 
I Pre- 
fer two one-half days. 


ee 
No minimum amount of 
Definite 
promise to take respon- 
sibility for case required. 


Two hours one day a 


[BS SAUs RESS Rr Cd 
None. Two half days. Except 
in unusual cases where 
work is mechanical. 
RPA Use se AS GE ec ER ECR 
None! General fitness | No requirement. Prefer 
and capability closely | one day or more. 
observed. 
Two half days. 
None. One-half day. 
None. According to work un- 


No requirement. Asked to} No requirement. 


field work would require | field work would require 


ia 20 Aes rach) er 
None. Judgment of Su- | Two days a week. Not| Three months. Not al-{ Three months. 
pervisor. always lived up to. ways lived up to. 
| ; ear er cee ee 
Record of amount of] Volunteers doing case} No requirement. Two months. 
service. Judgment of] work two days a week or 
Supervisor. responsibility for case. 

In special and condition 

work requirement de- 

pends upon work. 
Record of amount of]|Volunteers doing case | Volunteers doing case | Three months. 
service, work one-half day a| work three months. Spe- 
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Satisfac- 
tory Term 
of Service 


———— 
———— 


of Service Required 


Three months. Three months. 


[actor LAER TS Ato 
No requirement. One month, 


Volunteers doing regu- | Threemonths. 
lar work three months. 
Volunteers on special 


cases complete case. 


—————_{$_ 


No requirement, Three months. 


two 


——————— 
Six months. 
Not sure that 
this is possi- 
ble. 


Three years 
before valua- 
ble for dase 
work, 


No requirement, 


No requirement. Do not 
take volunteers for short 
period knowingly. 


— aaa 


Depends on kind of 
work and on volunteer, 


———— 


No requirement. Six months. 


According to work un- | Three months. 


dertaken. 


No requirement. 


Members of active com- 
mittees serve one year. 


nt] 


Three months, 
for 


For | No 


requirement. For | Threemonths. 


three months. 


cialized work depends 
upon work, 


Average Term of 


About three months. 


Haye stayed for long No serious difficulties. 
periods, : 
to two or three years. 


Three months. 


Has been satisfactory. 


Can be ascertained but 
not known at time of 
conference. 
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Difficulties in Using 


Service Volunteers 


——$—<—$———————— 


Work requires highly 


trained service. 


Necessity for continuity 
of service in guardian- 
ship of children. 


Character of work makes 
it, difficult to use any but. 
highly trained service. 


everal months 


vofunteers. 


Necessity for specialized, 
training, special vocabu- 
Mary, seriousness of mak- 
ing mistakes, importance 
of accuracy, necessity of 
making Fac cigbage deci: 
sions quickly. 


Lack of familiarity with 
hospitals, routine eti- 
quette, etc. Lack of 
time to direct volunteers. 


Character of work re- 
quires older people. Need 
men for much of work. 
Necessity for knowledge 
of laws. 


Based on reports made in March, 1918. Changes may have been made in the meantime. Red Cross Home Service, for 
example, now requires a pledge of one year’s service 


‘agencies,” looking toward standardiza- 
tion of the use of volunteers and increas: 
‘ing their efficiency. 

_ Two “ general principles ” are stated: 
‘that the paid staff should be so equipped 
and organized as to be able to train and 
‘supervise the volunteer service they un- 
dertake to use; and that agencies 
“ should be frank in their dealings with 
volunteers,” neither exaggerating the 


value of the service they give nor minim- 
izing the difficulty of the work. 
Standards of minimum requirements 
are suggested for three types of work: 
for case-work, two full days a week and 
four months of continuous service; for 
clerical work, one full day for at least 
two months; for “ special”? work, such 
as “ group ” work, probably not less than 
half a day a week for four months— 


though this must be determined by the 
demands of the work. It is advised that 
the course for volunteers provided by 
the School of Civics and Philanthropy 
or the Loyola School of Sociology, or 
equivalent training, be required as a 
pre-requisite for case-workers, and for 
those who do “ special work” any suit- 
able courses that may be given by a 
school or such a body as the Federation 
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Card Record of Volunteer’s Services Suggested for Use by Agencies 


OMG OE ac. igen ac tae Oe Ee ey Dea Service®’: .ii.0. 5 sao eens 
Shpervised shy so4h osc irae ae a Began work.......... Reported on...........%-. 
\ 
dePRECUlALity Mac rew. ls Meet ee ek mds Suni 5. Receptivity— 

. (a) willingness to 
DegPUNCLUATICY fee cess oo o's nia eesaad sinianae Rade legtn se ee 
3. Initiative— 


(a) willingness to accept 
Tesponsipility <~ 0 to Lee os oe tvaes 
(b) self-confidence .............0....... 
(c) executive ability .................. \ 
(d) swamped by detail 

4. Habit of Mind— 

(a) facility and clarity of 
EXPTERSION ete Seen caice sh ee 


(b) excitability or nervousness under 
(1) ordinary cir- 
cumstances 


Ala) (h my RMeice ls Oks le e116 lo te ae ® 


(2) emergencies 


(b) quickness to 
understand) ..cce perry d ce ators 
(ec): interest in work ine aves. oe ee 

6. Resourcefulness) © y.ammeniseice «aces oe cee 

WeSpecial “Aptitude sacs eros wee oes one. 


8. Contact with People.................... 


9. Thoroughness in 
Investigation 


10. Clearness in Diagnosis.................. 


© [opel SE pra) wale 0.610 10! ¥) 6 (Ons elayareliere!elelslé\lel's eis) o2e 0-0) 06 


12. Remarks 


of Settlements. Clerical workers should 
be required to have “ sufficient general 
education to be teachable.” An outline 
for the training of volunteer case-work- 
ers after they have been accepted is sug- 
gested. ‘This is prefaced by the declara- 
tion of principle that “anyone giving 
case-work training must have not only 
an inherent respect for volunteers, but 
an inherent enjoyment of volunteers. 
The best volunteers are developed by a 
policy of belief, common to both trainer 
and trained, that generosity and discre- 
tion are as likely to occur outside of so- 
cial agencies as in them.” 


A card is suggested fur agencies to use 
in keeping a record of the value of each 
volunteer’s services, providing for an 

_ analysis of ability and performance 
which would no doubt be very useful to 
have on file, but which might dismay the 
paid worker expected to fill it out. This 
card is reproduced above. 


TEACHING ENGLISH TO 
ADULT WOMEN 


A MEMBER of the Women’s 
Municipal League of Boston con- 
siders that the statement on this subject 
in the Survey for March 15 under- 
stated the amount of work actually -ac- 
complished and might have the effect of 
discouraging those who think of in- 
augurating similar work in their com- 
munity. As regards the size of the 
Boston undertaking, she says that, to 
use an old adage, we must not scorn the 
acorn because of its size. ‘‘ It sometimes 
contains the life-giving force to produce 
an oak which may bear a thousand other 
acorns.” 

With the waning of the two influenza 
epidemics in Boston, many of the league 
classes have doubled or trebled in size. 
Moreover, one of the chief reasons for or- 
ganizing these classes was so to arouse pub- 


lic opinion that the immigrant department 
of the public schools would, by liberal and 
special regulations, provide more extensively 
for this much neglected group of foreign- 
born mothers. In June, when the league be- 
gan to extend its work, the public schools 
had only two special classes for mothers. 
They now have about thirty such classes, 
averaging fifteen mothers each. ‘The prin- 
cipals of the elementary schools are begin- 
ning to consider mothers’ classes an asset 
and are so frequently asking that they be 
placed in their buildings that the director 
of immigrant education reports that he can 
scarcely keep up with the demand. We thus 
feel that public opinion has been aroused. 


In addition to this, whenever one of the 
league classes approaches fifteen in num- 
ber, the public schools will take it over, the 
league cooperating by continuing to provide 
for the care of the children and the serv- 
ices of a native visitor, which are often 
half the battle. Therefore the league-classes 
will always be small as the larger ones 
will, in most instances, be passed on to 
the public schools. But instead of the two 
hundred mothers of a few months ago, Bos- 
ton is now caring for about seven or eight 
hundred, and the number is steadily in- 
creasing. Besides this, one suburb after an- 
other comes to observe and consult, and al- 
ready a number are organizing the work in 
their own towns. 

All who are interested in such classes 
should carefully examine the splendid work 
of the Y. W. C. A. International Institutes, 
They seem frequently to disprove the com- 
ment of the reviewer of March 15, to the 
effect that so far most of the efforts to 
Americanize women have been “ pitifully 
spasmodic and unsuccessful.” 

Nine years ago such work existed in one 
hundred and eighteen of the associations. 
Seven International Institutes were estab- 
lished consisting of an American head worker 
and native assistant workers representing 
the different nationalities in the locality. 
Since then the work has progressed, not 
“spasmodically ” but steadily and strongly, 
until now there are about forty such insti- 
tutes throughout the country and more being 
continually organized. 

In Boston the league has been steadily 
carrying on classes for four years and so 
stood ready to extend the work when war 
conditions emphasized the need. The He- 


brew Sewing Society of Boston has for six, 
years been helping the public schools main 
tain a most successful class of Jewish wome 
and has this winter been able to multiply! 
these classes so that they now cover almosp) 
every Jewish community. Helen Horvath 
has had eminently successful classes for yw 


We therefore feel that some previous e| 
forts have not been “spasmodic and unsuc 
cessful.” We regret, rather, that in so muciy 
of the country no effort at all has been madial 
to give the English language to foreign 
born mothers, and we wish to cite these sucst 
cessful instances as an encouragement t | 


other communities. 


If the state boards of education and th: 
public schools all over the country wil 
make the effort in a liberal and open-minde: 
manner, if they will be ready to try th 
methods of the modern specialists and will! 
ing in case of need to cooperate with pri-a 
vate organizations of their locality, provid- 
ing for both home classes and larger pub- 
lic groups, a great advance forward will 
take place among the non-English speaking 
women of our land, both among those al-|| 
ready here and those yet to come. It is a; 
difficult task, but a possible and much needed 
one, and the smallest beginnings frequently 
form the firmest foundations. Just as the 
American mothers are often a pillar of the 
home and of the community, so the English- . 
speaking foreign mother will prove one of : 
the strongest bulwarks against social unrest. 


q 


JEWISH DISTRICT CENTERS 
IN BOSTON a | 


A Pe Federation of Jewish Charities, ; 
in Boston, a little over a year ago - 
undertook a plan of action to be intro-- 
duced by a survey which, in a strictly en- 
gineering spirit, should examine the char- - 
itable activities of the city and the needs | 
which they are intended to meet. This: 
was to be followed by a coordination of © 
the activities and responsible planning: 
for community development. In the place } 
of competitive fund-raising, there was” 
Proposed a unified and _ centralized 
scheme of securing financial support. All 
this was to be achieved without disturb- 
ing voluntary initiative and without un- } 
duly violating the autonomy of existing — 
organizations. a 
Morris D. Waldman, who became 
executive director of the federation and 
who has now, after two years’ service, 
returned to his former position as execu- 
tive head of the United Hebrew Chari- 
ties of New York, reports that, on the 
whole, the slogan of the federation cam- 
paign of 1917—A United Israel for 
Charity—has been realized. 
The federation asked for a fund of 
$200,000 annually and the community 
responded with pledges of $250,000. 
The budgets of the various constituent 
and beneficiary societies of the federation 
now approximate, however, $260,000, 
so that there is a necessity of obtaining: 
additional funds. ! i 
A year ago there were upwards of 
two hundred Jewish children in Chris- 
tian homes. While the federation had 
no quarrel with the kind-hearted fami-. 
lies in whose care these children had 


fren placed by state, city and private 
‘Sencies, yet it maintains that Jewish 
nildren have a right to live with Jewish 
aumilies and to receive the spiritual 
jeritage of their forefathers—a right 
hich is recognized by the laws of the 
>mmonwealth. Through a new agency 
‘reated for the purpose, suitable Jewish 


fureau has not yet acquired its maximum 


ficiency it has reduced the number of 
fewish children in Christian homes to 
»ss than one hundred. 

| One of the recognized needs was a 
hore generous provision for dependent 
Yewish families. As evidence that this 
teed has been measurably met, it is an- 
hounced that the sum of $36,000 was 
listributed among dependent families in 
5918 as against $19,000 in 1917. What 
fs described as the “ niggardly policy” 
tbtaining in the past is said to have been 
jue entirely to lack of funds, and in the 
pinion of Mr. Waldman it is safe to 
fay there is not a Jewish community 
in the United States where the poor are 
seceiving more adequate relief, intensive 
dare, and helpful service than in Boston. 
! The most conspicuous feature among 
‘he radical changes in organization was 
‘he establishment of six district centers, 
jn which all the case work agencies were 
united. ‘The centers are open day and 
hight, in charge of a social worker and 
ssistant, who reside there. Assisting 
them in each center is a committee con- 
isting of representatives of the societies 
hus united, representatives of non-Jew- 
ish agencies in the district, and also 
people living in the district, engaged in 
Hifferent vocations. ‘The centers serve 
as clearing houses for family welfare 
ork, thus keeping in touch with the 
needs of the people and the way in which 
elfare resources supply those needs. 
With the aid of a system of comprehen- 
bive records recently installed, the centers 
are maintaining a continuous surveying 
process which, Mr. Waldman maintains, 
is much more desirable and valuable than 
the spasmodic surveys that could be made 
(from time to time. 

' Though twice as much material re- 
‘lief was afforded as during the previous 
wear, the relief work is only a subordinate 
part of the case work in these centers. 
‘The great advantage is that various case 
work organizations, which formerly at- 
tempted to serve families more or less in- 
dependently each from its own angle and 
with its own plan of treatment, now 
make their contact with families only 
‘through the centers. The centers exer- 
cise another and wider function as well. 
‘They serve as the “ moral power houses ” 
‘of the neighborhood, as far as Jewish 
families are concerned. With the help 
‘of the neighbors, effectively organized in 
different directions, they are studying the 
general neighborhood needs, such as 
health, housing, condition of streets, 
recreation, education and _ industry, 
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and have already begun to improve 
conditions. 

It is this preventive side of the work 
that has been particularly stressed. The 
district centers demonstrated their value 
during the recent epidemic of influenza. 
They were utilized by the Health De- 
partment as centers for medical district 
service ; as diet kitchens for patients, and 
as canteens for families whose house- 
wives were afflicted; as shelters for chil- 
dren of such patients. The service ren- 
dered by these centers in this emergency 
was strongly commended by the governor 
of Massachusetts and the mayor of 
Boston. The following paragraph is 
from Governor McCall’s letter: 

It was a distinctive and substantial con- 
tribution to the country, and fully as import- 
ant as work upon the battle fields. Your 
endeavor was splendidly carried out and 
your devotion an honor to our national life. 
The help you rendered is something that will 
not soon be forgotten by Massachusetts. 

Not the least important development 
in the new scheme has been the utiliza- 
tion of volunteers. These volunteers 
have been properly placed in the many 
different activities supported by the fed- 
eration, and are becoming rapidly social- 
ized; they are, in turn, helping to social- 
ize the community, and so, indirectly, 
they are making as valuable a contribu- 
tion toward welfare work in Boston as 
the contribution involved in their direct 


service. 1 Dae Pel Bs 


BETWEEN INFANT WELFARE 
CENTER AND SCHOOL 


i Sena gap between the public provision 
made in most communities for babies 
and that for children of school age has 
often been commented upon, and many 
schemes have been devised to bridge it. 
Some kindergartens have been extended 
in scope so as to take in not only chil- 
dren of the immediate pre-school age but 
also infants hardly able to speak. But 
the requisite physical and educational 
provision for a child of two and three is 
almost as different from that for a child 
of five years of age, as this is from that 
for a child of eight. The two or three 
years after weaning are those in which 
important habits are formed, in which 
health, of course, needs very great at- 
tention, in which there is prodigious 
physical and mental growth. More in- 
dividual attention is necessary than can 
usually be given in the kindergarten, and 
yet a beginning in social training is de- 
sirable. 

In England, where the kindergarten 
or “infant class” is usually meant 
strictly for children between four and 
six years of age, the idea of a new insti- 
tution for the particular needs of the 
lower age group here considered, the 
“nursery school,” has taken hold of the 
imagination of the people and is likely 
to experience a rapid development under 
the liberal provision which Parliament 
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has made for its partial support in the 
Education Act, 1918. Therefore, some 
suggestions for such schools issued by a 
civic organization, the Manchester and 
Salford Women Citizens’ Association, 
may be of interest. 


As regards general conditions, they 
regard space, light, air and sunshine as 
chief requisites and strongly recommend 
the adoption of an open-air type of build- 
ing—making use of existing playgrounds 
which are often empty during school 
hours, public parks and vacant lots. 
The standard of cleanliness, they say, 
both for children and buildings, must be 
very much higher than that which at 
present obtains in public schools. ‘There 
must be more lavatory accommodation, 
a good supply of hot and cold water; 
stretcher-bed, blanket, overalls, slip- 
pers, towel, toothbrush, mug, etc., 
should be provided and marked sepa- 
rately for the exclusive use of each child. 
Furniture and other material must, of 
course, be suitable for the specific pur- 
poses of these classes. 


These schools should always be near 
the homes, a sufficient reason why they 
must be small. The teachers should 
frequently visit the mothers and get 
into friendly relations with them. In 
deciding upon the size of such a school, 
the following additional considerations 
are urged: 


The instability of the nervous system in 


‘young children renders grouping in large 


numbers harmful. 

The nursery school should be more nur- 
sery than school, and in order te carry out 
this ideal of homelikeness the numbers in 
each group must be small. 

The younger the child, the greater is the 
need for individual attention: the necessary 
individual training can only be given if the 
number of children in charge of any one 
member of the staff is small. 

On the educational side, a large 
measure of freedom in the choice of 
occupation is recommended. ‘This im- 
plies the supply of ‘ plenty of suitable 
material for. thought and ample oppor- 
tunity for free activity and play. Set 
lessons of any kind are completely out 
of place, and there should be no strict 
age-grouping.” Last, and most impor- 
tant, the status of the nursery school 
teacher must be equal to that of other 
trained teachers. 


How to prevent overlapping between 
public provision for nursery schools and 
day nurseries and the proper relation 
between these two types of institutions 
is discussed by Dr. William J. Ho- 
warth, medical officer of health of Lon- 
don, in an article in the February issue 
of Maternity and Child Welfare. 
Overlapping, he says, may arise in con- 
nection with the age of children pro- 
vided for, the nature of the work 
undertaken and responsibility for initi- 
ating the two types. State recognition 
and encouragement in England extend 
to both public and voluntary establish- 
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ments, and this kind of overlapping, 
therefore, is quite likely to occur. 

Where it is impossible to get both 
under the same authority, Dr. Howarth 
suggests a very close cooperation as the 
only way out. Day nurseries are chiefly 
for the purpose of taking care of chil- 
dren whose mothers are at work. The 
nursery schools should share with them 
their intimate knowledge of a larger 
number of homes in the neighborhcod. 
So far as general requirements are con- 
cerned, his recommendations coincide 
very largely with those of the Man- 
chester women. | 

Dr. Howarth believes that a new 
professional type may well result from 
the great increase in the number of these 
institutions, and that probationers at 
nursery schools under a trained nurse 
with a capacity for organization should 
not necessarily use this training as a 
stepping stone towards a general teach- 
ing career, but should be encouraged to 
specialize permanently in this class of 
work. Both day nursery and nursery 
school should be used extensively for 
the education of mothers and of girls in 
the higher grades of elementary and 
secondary schools. 


AROUSING INTEREST IN THE 
FEEBLEMINDED 


ETTER care for the feebleminded 
is a live issue—a burning, para- 
mount issue, if we judge by importance 
tather than by the prospect of any early 
satisfactory outcome—in every Ameri- 
can state and in every nation of both 
hemispheres. It is more important than 
political boundaries or forms of govern- 
ment. It is more important than illiter- 
acy or Americanization. 

Some very good publicity on this sub- 
ject has just now appeared in Wiscon- 
sin, the purpose of which is to get 
through the legislature bills which will 
enable the Board of Control to give 
more adequate care. This excellent 
propaganda comes from the state Con- 
ference of Social Work. E. Roy Stev- 
ens is chairman of the Social Legisla- 
tive Committee. With changes of fig- 
ures and names of institutions, the Wis- 
consin circular—copies of which can be 
secured from W. F. Hintzman, secre- 
tary of the conference, in Madison— 
would almost equally fit other states, ex- 
cept that in some not even a start has 
been made in providing institutional 
care for the feebleminded and epileptic. 

Three measures “ looking ‘to a solu- 
tion” are urged by the conference. 

1. The completion as rapidly as possible 
of the Southern Wisconsin Home for the 
Feebleminded and Epileptic at Union Grove 
is the first important step in a constructive 
program to provide the adequate institu- 
tional care that is absolutely necessary both 
for the control of the present menace and 
for the prevention of a still greater one in 
the future. 

The State Board of Control should have 
the whole-hearted support of the Legisla- 
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ture and of an awakened public in every 
effort which it is making to hasten con- 
struction of the much needed buildings at 
Union Grove and in any other measures 
which are essential to a’ more adequate 
control of this serious social problem. 


2. Extension of clinical examinations for 
the detection of feeblemindedness and of the 
establishment of special classes for the 
mentally defective in the schools is necessary 
for the protection of normal children as well 
as defectives. Institutionalizing of high- 
grade morons, especially the girls, when 
they reach the adolescent age is vitally im- 
portant. It is neither just nor safe to keep 
normal children in the same classes with the 
feebleminded. i 


These clinical examinations are as 
necessary in connection with court cases as 
they are in the schools. Under existing 
conditions where examinations are made 


ee 


Tue LittLe Town 

By Harlan Paul Douglass. Macmillan 

Co. 258 pp. Price $1.50; by mail of the 

SuRVEY $1.58. 

Dear Epiror: You sent this book to me, 
because you know I live in a little town and 
have a little town mind. I promised that I 
would review it for you, but I will have to 
recall that promise because of the aforesaid 
little town mind. I have tried my darndest 
to read the book but simply can’t get away 
with it. When I hold this book in my hand 
I feel as though I were at the small end of 
a long telescope and some gentleman from 
Mars, who is at the big end, is looking down 
at me. He is making a clinical diagnosis of 
me and the words he uses are so big and 
formidable that I don’t know whether I am 
healthy or diseased. He tells me he is seek- 
ing “to discover and release a new motive 
for civic betterment.” I hope he finds it, be- 
cause if I have any such thing in me I want 
to get rid of it, then I know I will feel bet- 
ter. He tells me, also, that my “ little town 
is distinguished not so much by the number 
of its population as by an attitude toward 
immediate environment and life in general 
which may be called the townsman’s con- 
sciousness.” ‘Then he goes on to tell me all 
about my little ‘“ townsman’s consciousness,” 
which must be a fearful and wonderful 
thing, because he describes it with such 
words as “social specialization,” “ prero- 
gative,” etc. 

He makes the astounding discovery that I 
walk to work and that I work indoors. 

He tells me that my life is bi-focal. I 
will see the priest about this. 

He tells me that my neighbors have “ the 
flavor of occupational variety in their 
habitual contacts.” I always knew that some 
of them had an odor, but I never knew what 
it was. I am really interested when he talks 
to me about my income and tells me I am 
comfortable when I receive more than thir- 
teen dollars and poor when I receive less. 
Then he goes into a long lecture about my 
relationships and prospects, but his words 
are so big and his voice so monotonous I 
nearly fall asleep. I hear him mention “ de- 
tached women” and I prick up my ears, but 
he doesn’t mean what I thought and I drift 
to sleep again. 

I have a Ph. D. friend who lives in the 
city and writes books about the country. He 
thought Professor Galpin’s book on Rural 
Life was great. He’ll think this book is a 
wonder, and I have no doubt it is, but it is 
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by persons untrained in mental diagnosis — 
or where the decision is left to a judge un- 
trained along these lines or to a lay jury, it — 
is almost impossible to detect and to se- 
cure proper provision for a great number — 
of high grade and border line cases. fi 
3. Adequate supervision of graduates 
from the special classes in the schools, of in- 
mates of state institutions on parole, and of 


the entire feebleminded population which is — 


at large and which requires such super- 


vision should be provided to supplement the — 


service given by state institutions. 


It is believed by social workers, in close 
touch with the problem, that fully 50 per 
cent of the feebleminded can remain with 
safety in the community if effective super-_ 
vision is provided. Careful selection and 
adequate supervision are absolutely essen- 
tial, however, to make this program safe 
for the community. 


too heavy for me. It has kept me from the iF 


movies two evenings and from playing 
“rummy ” with the neighbors one evening. _ 

If you ever get another book on the small 
town that I can read with as much pleasure — 
as Fear God In Your Own Village I will 
be glad to try to review it, but it takes — 
something larger than a small town mind 


’ 


| 


to tackle Mr. Douglass’ book. Me: 


E. Frep EASTMAN. 


THE QUESTION BEFORE CONGRESS : 
By George W. Mitchell. A. M. E. Book — 
Concern. 247 pp. Price $2.00; by mail 
of the Survey $2.10. 
The Question Before ‘Congress is an ad- © 

mirable effort to arrange in an order under- 

standable to the student possessing limited — 
time the discussions before the houses of 

Congress of the ever-present Negro question, 

from July 13, 1787, when by ordinance sla- — 


very was excluded from the Northwest Ter- — 


ritory until the question apparently had been — 
settled by the Civil War and the great war — 
amendments of the reconstruction period. 


For the most part the writer shows no i 


bias, although it is apparently difficult at 
times for him to avoid the expression of — 
personal opinion, as, looking back from our 
own attitude toward human slavery and op- — 
pression, the acts of some of our leading 
statesmen seemed extremely weak in their 
efforts to compromise with the South. 
In speaking of the war with Mexico in the 
forties, the writer says: “The slave-holders 
felt that they needed Texas and virtually — 
undertook to seize it from Mexico after a 
handful of Americans squatted on the land 
for a while and organized what they were 
pleased to call a revolt against the Mexican 
government. . . . War was declared and 
‘Texas was raped from Mexico.... Every- 
body from Sam Houston down, or better 
up, knew how and for what purpose we got 
into trouble with our southern neighbors.” 


Mr. Mitchell is very careful to bring out 
the fact that legislation insofar as the Negro 


is concerned always kept quite considerably — 
behind public opinion. The majority of the 
people of America had long decided that 
slavery had to go before Congress, or even 
President Lincoln, was ready to act. The © 
writer says, “Mr. Lincoln did not start out 


with any deliberate purpose of freeing the 


slaves, and in this regard he deserves neither 
the unsparing condemnation of the South 


nor the extravagant plaudits of anybody 
else.” 


ft is very interesting to compare the con- 
fssional discussions showing disinclination 
4se colored troops in the Civil War and 
coln’s expressions of doubt as to their 
fvery and capacity as soldiers, with the 
lent official dispatches dealing with the 
rellent record of the colored soldiers in 
great world war that has just come to 
Jclose—although shortly following these 
}gressional discussions reports were given 
Congress of excellent service rendered by 
jored troops at Fort Wagner. © 

‘The following sentence from the report 
ide before Congress February 3, 1864, in 
nection with a bill for the equalization 
j the pay of soldiers sounds very much 
le a recent newspaper account of the old 
Fteenth New. York National Guard in its 
‘ttles in France (this refers to the assault 
{ Fort Wagner of the Fifty-fourth Massa- 
jasetts colored troops), “They entered into 
i; engagement with an enthusiasm rarely 
Nualed and never excelled.” 

The author sets clearly before the reader 
is change in the tactics of the South in 
i) effort to prevent the plainly expressed 
ention of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
hendments of the Constitution. There was 
st the definite attempt at intimidation of 
‘sgroes through the activities of the Klu 
lux clan and other terrorist groups. The 
‘cords of some of the murders of Negroes 
om April to December, 1866 (Virginia 
, North Carolina 15, South Carolina 29, 
heorgia 79, Mississippi 34, Kentucky 19 and 
exas $4), resemble very much the present 
ative standing of these states in lynch- 
gs and burnings of Negro men, women 
nd children. 

| Students of government who believe that 
‘ws determine the course of human conduct 
tould read the Question Before Congress 
| find that, after all, men are seldom strong 
hough in character and mind to lead the 
lasses very far ahead of their own opinions 
sgardless of any legislation that may be 
nacted. 

‘The Question Before Congress is no 
mger the question before Congress, because 
)) the thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth 
mendments Congress satisfied itself by guar- 
nteeing to all citizens in America by statute 
ll rights of free people. But the various 
suthern states under the federal govern- 
aent, says this writer, have decided that 
aese amendments must be nullified and have 
‘roceeded to do so; and the Supreme Court 
f£ the United States, which is supposed to 
aterpret properly the Constitution, has de- 
liberately justified the actions of the state 
vernments in nullifying these amendments. 
| Mr. Mitchell has evidently examined a 
jreat mass of documents, correspondence, 
jourt papers and Congressional Records in 
irder to boil down his information to the 
nportant facts which he presents in a run- 
ling story. EUGENE KINCKLE JONES. 
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JEREDITY, DISEASE AND HUMAN EvOLUTION 


' By Prof. Hugo Ribbert. Trans. by Eden 
' and Cedar Paul. Critic & Guide Co. 
| 244 pp. Price $2; by mail of the SuRrvEY 
Y $2.12. 


In this book the author deals with the 
subject of disease more in its bearings as a 
social problem than from the purely philo- 
sophical viewpoint. What is disease? What 
is its significance to the human race,: and 
how are we to deal with it? These are the 
questions that he undertakes to answer. 

Disease he defines as “the sum total of 
depressions in the vital functions,” these de- 
pressions depending upon alterations of 
structure in the organs involved. Under the 
term disease are included all defects of de- 
velopment, all mental disturbances, in fact 
all mental or physical characteristics which 
render the individual less efficient than his 
fellows. The appalling prevalence of 
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disease in the human race is pointed out. 
The author is of the opinion that “at least 
three-fourths of all humanity may be said 
to fail to attain to the standard of perfect 
health,” and in this he is speaking only of 
the middle decades of life when the physical 
powers are at their best. During the years 
of childhood death has already reaped a 
rich harvest, and after middle life disease 
is even more prevalent, so much so that 
old men and women, with few exceptions, 
suffer from definite morbid conditions. 

The significance of disease is considered 
in relation to the individual, to society and 
to the offspring. The chapter on disease in 
its relation to the offspring occupies more 
than half of the book. In his chapter the 
various types of hereditary disease and the 
principles underlying the phenomena of 
heredity are taken up. The facts are briefly 
presented which go to disprove the popular 
belief that acquired characteristics are trans- 
mitted to the offspring. The effects of poison 
and disease upon the germ cells are dis- 
cussed and also the principles of Mendelism 
and their bearing upon the problems of 
hereditary disease. 

In considering the manifold consequences 
of disease, the author discusses its relation 
to religion, arguing that certain of our 
dominant creeds would not appeal to the 
race but for disease. These creeds produce 
in their followers an attitude of dogmatism 
and intolerance which would die out with 
the creeds themselves if disease were abol- 
ished. In considering the steps necessary 
to attain this result, emphasis is laid upon 
the importance of preventing the procrea- 
tion of the unfit. 

The author is of the opinion that we shall 
eventually be able to abolish disease; but 
how are we to come to terms with it and 
make life worth living in the meantime? 
He advocates social legislation which would 
provide care for the sick and protection from 
the poverty and suffering which disease pro- 
duces, also the development of healthy 
forms of mental activity as a means of 
combating that which is morbid. 

There can be no question of Professor 
Ribbert’s qualifications as a pathologist to 
discuss the subject of disease, and his views 
will prove interesting even to those who 
find much in them with which they cannot 
agree. He has avoided the use of technical 
terms, and his book is easy to read. There 
is today a steadily growing interest in 
“ social medicine,” and Professor Ribbert’s 
book is a welcome contribution to the litera- 
ture on this subject. 

Mitton A. HARRINGTON. 


SoctAL AND RELIGIOUS LIFE OF ITALIANS IN 

AMERICA 

By Enrico Sartorio. Christopher Publish- 

ing House. 149 pp. Price $1; by mail of 

the SuRvEY $1.10. 

We have been so overwhelmed with world 
problems and our minds so completely pre- 
occupied with the necessity for the immedi- 
ate and speedy solution of these difficulties, 
that questions which before the war seemed 
all absorbing have been temporarily shelved 
and apparently forgotten. The subject of 
immigration is again looming on the hori- 
zon, and the effort on the part of some of our 
leaders to crystallize current opinion into a 
desire to restrict immigration must neces- 
sarily cause earnest-minded and justice-lov- 
ing persons to consider the purposes and 
analyze the motives for such restriction. Any 
book or publication, therefore which tends 
to promote interest in a sub‘ect as vital as 
immigration and to awaken us to a sense of 
duty and responsibility to our neighbors 
serves a valuable purpose at this time. 

This is a book of such a nature. An 
Italian by birth, and an immigrant to 
America when a young man, the Rev. En- 
rico C. Sartorio is well qualified to interpret 
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to the American people the racial qualities 
and traits of his Italian brothers, and to en- 
list sympathetic interest in the activities of 
persons like himself who are attempting to 
aid them. The book deals primarily with the 
Italians (of whom the greater number are 
Sicilians) who have come to this country 
for bread and butter, “from exactly the 
same motive that Americans have gone West 
—to improve their material condition. How 
these Italians—farmers in their native home, 
unskilled laborers in their adopted home— 
are misjudged, scorned, regarded as unde- 
sirables (except by the saloonkeeper who 
wants their money and the ward politician 
who wants their vote) and severely let alone 
to work out their own destiny in their “ Lit- 
tle Italy,” is very ably brought out. And to 
one who knows the situation from first-hand 
observation, it would seem that Mr. Sar- 
torio would be justified in being doubly em- 
phatic in his denunciation of the lack of un- 
derstanding and interest displayed by even 
the most well-meaning of Americans. 

Every social worker who deals with for- 
eigners, especially the social worker whose 
ancestors have “come over” since the May- 
flower, will appreciate the story Mr. Sar- 
torio tells of a report of an Italian family 
written by an investigator: “Not yet 
Americanized; still eating Italian food.” 
The entire chapter on Americanization con- 
tains excellent pointers for social workers 
and is worth a second perusal. 

Probably the chief reason for the lack of 
understanding between Americans and 
Italians is the fact that there are so few 
Italian leaders who are willing to work for 
their people and act as their interpreters. In 
a few Eastern cities there are Italian men 
and women of unusual education and train- 
ing who are not ashamed of their origin. 
But in many instances, the educated Italians, 
as the author admits, do not like “to go 
among the plebeians,” and are apt to lose all 
sense of responsibility to their race when 
they are accepted in American homes as so- 
cial equals. The author recognizes the need 
for educated Italian young men and 
women, who could be trained in American 
schools as social workers in their colonies, 
to bridge the racial gap between Americans 
and Italians. And the fact, as stated by 
him, that his motives as a Protestant Italian 
clergyman are sometimes questioned by 
Italian clergymen of another faith, is con- 
vincing proof that there is dire need for 
Italian laymen who spring from the people 
to assist men like him in their efforts to im- 
prove the lives of their countrymen. 

CECILIA RAZOVSKI. 


DEMOCRACY IN EARNEST 
Addresses from sessions of the Southern 


Sociological Congress, 1916-1918. Edited 
by James E. McCulloch. S. S. Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 416 pp. Issued to 


members ($3 per annum). 

How much the editor has had to reject to 
compile this volume of the congress from the 
proceedings of the three years’ meetings, 
probably only he alone knows. The result, 
however, of his selection is most satisfactory 
and permits a clear perspective of the prog- 
ress made in the social thought of the South. 
In spite of the war, the subjects discussed 
are in the main of permanent interest and re- 
lated to normal rather than emergent condi- 
tions and problems. 

While a majority of the papers are, per- 
haps, of interest mainly to the South, there 
are mixed in with them discussions of prac- 
tical topics which make the book of value to 
social workers everywhere. Among these 
one might mention, for instance, Commis- 
sioner Ramsay’s contribution on Policemen 
as Welfare Workers, Dr. Fox’s wise remarks 
on incipient insanity and extra-mural treat- 
ment of mental disease, the several papers 
on health in the public schools. B. L. 


THE STAGE DETERIORATING 


To THE Epiror: Recent investigations 
here indicate that the character of stage 
vaudeville and burlesque is becoming more 
and more degrading and immoral. We 
have been making some inquiries recently 
and find that not only are the numbers of 
these places increasing here and spreading 
out into the various residence districts, but 
that the performances are very low and are 
tending to debase human passions. 

We should be glad to learn from other 
cities through the SurvEY, or by correspond- 
ence, whether similar conditions are increas- 
ingly bad elsewhere and, if so, whether any 
methods have been adopted to restrain these 
conditions. 

Censor boards and special committees have 
been directing efforts to regulate moving 
pictures but we find that worse than these 
are the chorus girl and low comedy the- 
aters. WILLIAM BunrcESs, 


. [Director, Illinois Vigilance Association] 
Chicago. 


AID TO RUSSIA 


TO THE EpiTor: I wonder what you mean 
on page 52 of the Survey of April 5 by say- 
ing that an appeal for reopening of com- 
mercial relationships with Russia “can ob- 
viously apply only to the sections of Siberia 
and of European Russia to which the Allies 
now have access.” When a country is in- 
vaded, the invading armies naturally “have 
access” to only so much of it as they con- 
quer; but the existing government of Russia 
has given every proof, from its first estab- 
lishment to the present moment, of eagerness 
to welcome the Allies, in any guise but that 
of an invading army. Even now while 
the invasion is in progress the Russian gov- 
ernment appears ready to welcome any sub- 
ject of any of the invading governments 
who may come on any peaceful and friend- 
ly errand. It is understood even to have 
an agent in New York who has come to re- 
establish trade with the United States and 
who has presented his official credentials 
to the Department of State. 

CHARLES E. EDGERTON. 

Ithaca, N. Y. 


INCREASED TROLLEY FARES 


To THE Epitor: Are trolley companies 
entitled to an increase in fares and what 
effect will the increase ‘have on congestion 
of population? 

Every man, no matter how ignorant, must 
realize that the expenses of trolley companies 
have greatly advanced and that unless they 
made an exorbitant profit before, an increase 
in fares must be necessary. Wages have 
increased in no case less than two-thirds 
and in many cases over 100 per cent. The 
cost of fuel and supplies has doubled on an 
average in five years. ‘Taking the trolleys 
as a whole, the average amount of earn- 
ings formerly used for operating expenses 
was about 72 per cent. The remaining 28 
per cent was applicable to depreciations, im- 
provements and interest on capital. If the 
operating expenses previously amounting to 
72 per cent have increased by 50 per cent, 
they would now amount to 108 per cent 
of previous gross earnings, leaving nothing 
applicable to interest charges. As a mat- 
ter of fact by skimping in many ways, espe- 
cially by deferring renewals, the expenses 
are not yet quite equal to the gross earn- 
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ings. The question of whether the capital- 
ization has been watered or not, need not 
now enter into the discussion. It can be 
stated that where trolley properties have 
been valued for the purpose of being taken 
over by municipalities, etc., it has been shown 
that no dividends have been paid on watered 
capitalization. This has been proved in 
the case of various Massachusetts companies, 
Seattle, etc. 

The advance in fares which has taken 
place in upwards of 350 communities, has 
generally shown an increase in gross earn- 
ings of approximately half the increase in 
fares. The only city in the country which 
has shown a decrease in gross earnings has 
been Columbus. This is not due to less rid- 
ing but to the following condition: The 
fare had been at the rate of eight tickets 
for 25 cents. The company stated it could 
no longer afford to carry passengers at that 
rate and advanced the fare to five cents; 
the local district attorney advised people to 
offer 25 cents in payment for eight tickets 
and if no tickets were sold simply to re- 
main on the cars and pay no fares. About 
one-third of the riders followed this advice 
and naturally the gross earnings fell off 
substantially. The fact that the decrease in 
earnings was not greater showed that two- 
thirds of the passengers must have been con- 
vinced that the company was not asking any- 
thing unfair in endeavoring to collect five 
cents. In Boston the three-cent advance has 
brought about a very substantial reduction in 
traffic in the first few months and it is ex- 
pected to adopt the zone system so as to 
hold the five-cent rider and make the people 
who ride a long distance, pay their pro- 
portion of costs. The zone system has al- 
ways prevailed in Europe and has not neces- 
sarily led to congestion of population. 

Assuming that fares in New York city 
on the subways and elevated roads should 
be advanced to the outlaying districts to 
eight cents and assuming an average of two 
bread winners to the. family, this advance 
including Sundays would amount to $3.60 
per month, which is much less than the 
difference in rent between the congested dis- 
trict of Manhattan and the outskirts of 
Brooklyn and the Bronx. This certainly does 
not justify the fear of congestion in crowded 
tenement districts as expressed by some 
people. 

An increase in fares to outlying districts 
may cause in some cases a recession in real 
estate values because this real estate had 
previously advanced, the landowners having 
gotten the bulk of the benefit of low fares. 
In other words some of the unearned incre- 
ment, which in the case of securities is gen- 
erally called “ water,” may be squeezed out. 
This would mean that lower rents would 
help to pay for increased fares. 

Measured by the increase of wages, calico, 

shoes, meat, potatoes, grain, beans or all 
other articles, an advance of two cents in 
car fare is below the average. 
_ Capital in traction companies, like capital 
in other public utility and manufacturing 
enterprises is largely fixed and cannot be 
moved away if it does not get a fair return. 
It really represents accumulated savings not 
of a few men, but of thousands. ‘The courts 
have held that capital is entitled to a fair 
return, but whether it is or not, if it does 
not get a fair return no additional capital 
can be had for extensions or improved serv- 
ice. If capital can be confiscated by low 
fares, It 1s merely another case of the ma- 
Jority using its power to deprive the min- 
ority of its rights, which in the end cannot 
be beneficial to the public because it will 
mean lessened employment of labor. 

In the interior of Turkey no one endeavors 
to accumulate any property, because offi- 
cials and robber bands will just take it 
without going through the more modern 
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pid 
process of confiscating the property under 
the pretense of law. ral 
If the municipalities take over the rail- 
roads, they must pay the same rate of wages ¢ 
and supnlies, but the roads will be operated ¢ 
much less ethciently because no one is in-4 
terested in keeping down expenses; on thes 
contrary many are intrested in having thes 
money spent in various ways. The deficit { 
will either have to be met by increased fares 
or by increased taxes. Increased taxes have § 
to be passed on to the ultimate consumer, | 
whether it be a consumer of rent or goods 
and the laboring man will have to pay the! 
increased fare somehow. Usually any cosi 
of things which is hidden, whether it be 
increased fares or an unduly high tariff, is} 
passed on to the consumer, plus profits, at 
a very high rate. The world is so ordained | 
that no one can get anything for nothing 
and the cost of everything must finally be: 
paid somehow by the consumer. To quote } 
Lloyd George’s words, “There is no un-: 
limited fund of profits which may be drawn : 
on.” il 
Attention should be called to the fact that - 
if the authorities of New York city would 
be willing to permit the traction companies © 
to advance their fares to a level which will 
yield interest on the entire cost of the prop- 
erty, the city would get interest on $100,000,- 
000, which would mean reduction in taxes of 
over $4,000,000. Furthermore, just as soon 
as this $100,000,000 invested in subways be- © 
comes self-supporting the city has the consti- — 
tutional right to issue $100,000,000 of addi-— 
tional bonds, the proceeds to be used fo 
schools, docks, etc. This would not only 
give more work for laboring men, but their 
children would get a better education, 
Is_ Mayor Hylan really benefiting the — 
“plain people” by his stubbornness in de- 
clining to face situations? : 
Will it really help the public to confiscate — 
the capital of these who have saved in order 
to get an income and who by thus saving 
have created facilities for the public? 
Must not society be just, before 
generous? 


it is 


F. J. Lisman. 


New York. 


THE New York School of Philanthropy is — 
no more. In its place appears the New York 
School of Social Work. The change in name 
which was effected by a vote of the trustees 
last week comes after several years of dis- , 
cussion of the inadequacies of the old name 
and of search for an acceptable new one. — 
Members of the staff of the school have long 
felt that “philanthropy” in the name had_ 
become a handicap. It was not descriptive 
of the work of the school, and it often gave 
outsiders altogether erroneous impressions of _ 
its purpose and scope. Students have often 
reported the same difficulty. ‘So you are 
learning how to give away money, are you?” 
people used to ask. The new name, it is be- 
lieved, will be more satisfactory to everyone 
concerned. 


BARRY C. SMITH, director of the Na- 
tional Investigation Bureau, New York, 
sailed for Europe on April 19 for a confer- 
ence with the foreign representative of the 
bureau, W. Frank Persons, and to visit the 
work of relief organizations in the devas- 
tated area. On his return he will bring 
complete data with regard to those organi- 
zations which are raising funds in America. 
Mr. Persons has already gathered a large 


fount of material. The results of the bu- 
\au’s foreign investigation will be made 
blic about June 1. 


IIS DOWNS, secretary of the Interna- 
}bnal Institute of Pittsburgh and formerly 
perintendent of the Allegheny District of 
te Associated Charities, is a member of the 
pmmission sent by the National Y. W. C. A. 
| pave the way for reconstruction in Poland. 


[UCCEEDING Col. Thomas W. Salmon, 
‘ho has returned to the United States for 
uty in the surgeon-general’s office, Lt.-Col. 
. G. Zabriskie of New York city has been 
fesignated senior consultant in neuro- 
lsychiatry for the American Expeditionary 


‘HE Poor Commission became the Public 
Welfare Commission when the new charter 
Tf Detroit recently went into effect. Among 
‘ther duties the new commission is charged 
jrith the administration of a bureau of social 
Isrvice. To help in developing the work of 
1e Social Service Bureau and to improve 
lublic care of families in the home, the super- 
jntendent of the Public Welfare Commission, 
thomas E. Dolan, has appointed as super- 
isor of social service, Frances Knight, who 
js at present supervisor of investigation with 
Ine Children’s Aid Society and has had ex- 
serience both with the Juvenile Court and 
ith the Associated Charities. 


‘HE successor of Thomas Mott Osborne, 
George W. Kirchwey, and William H. Moyer 


IOR the sixteenth year (1920) the economic 
rizes offered by Hart Schaffner & Marx of 
iChicago, through a committee of which Prof. 
ii. Laurence Laughlin of the University of 
iChicago is chairman, are to be on the fol- 
jowing subjects: On what economic basis 
tan a League of Nations be established? The 
future of the food supply; A study of the 
neans and results of economic control by 
the allies during the European war; The 
effects of governmental action in the United 
States on the wages of labor; The effect of 
brice-fixing in the United States on the com- 
petitive system; A study of the effects of 
paper money issues during the European war. 
JOther subjects may be treated, subject to 
approval in advance by the committee. In 
(Class A, open to all, the prizes are $1,000 
and $500; in Class B, for college under- 
graduates only, $300 and $200. Papers must 
be handed in by June 1, 1920. Further in- 
‘formation may be had of Professor Laughlin. 
‘AMONG the “general welfare” bills intro- 
iduced at Albany are one for widows’ pen- 
sions—each widow over 65 who has lived 
‘two years in New York city and is in need 
to receive an allowance of $8 a week; one 
permitting any child welfare board to grant 
an allowance to a dependent widow whose 
deceased husband had declared his intention 
‘of becoming a citizen; one creating boards 
of mothers’ welfare, and providing support 
for mothers whose husbands are dead, have 
deserted them, or are in jail or insane or 
otherwise incompetent; and one extending 
the powers of the existing child welfare 
boards to permit them to give allowances for 
children born in the United States, even if 
the father had not’been naturalized. 


NEW JERSEY inmates of correctional insti- 
tutions are to be employed in the extermin- 
‘ation of salt marsh mosquitoes if the State 
Budget Commission adopts a recommend- 
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ation of the State Board of Charities and 
Corrections to appropriate $100,000 for that 
purpose—which would make available a 
large acreage for agricultural development. 
The Boston Post recently suggested that con- 
victs be employed by the state authorities in 
clearing forests of dead timber and accumu- 
lated brush as one necessary measure for the 
prevention of forest fires. It looks as though 
there would be no unemployment among 
transgressors this season. 


TWO prizes of one thousand dollars each 
are offered by the American Sunday-School 
Union, 1816 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 
under the provisions of the John C. Green 
Fund. The first thousand dollars is offered 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 


for every practical form of 
optical projection is again 
in the market, backed by 
increased facilities which 
have been occupied in war 
service of a most significant 
character. 

Our release from 
this service is of 
course gradual. AS 
the demands made 
upon us by the 
government are 
lessened from 
month to month, 
however, we are 


Combined Balopticon—For enabled to increase 


Lantern Slides and Opaque deliveries to our 
Objects. Price, $135.00 other patrons. 


Write for Balopticon Catalog, with price list of ous revised line, and 
jnform us regarding your requirements. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 


528 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER,N.Y. 
New York Chicago Washington San Francisco 


Leading American Makers of Photographic Lenses’ 
Microscopes, Projection Apparatus (Balopticons), 
Ophthalmic Lenses and Instruments, Photomtcrographic 
Apparatus, Range Finders and Gun Sights for Army 
and Navy, Searchlight Reflectors, Stereo-Prism Binoc- 
ulars,Magnisiers and Other Htgh-Grade Optical Products. 


Your Vacation 
Opportunity 


The Summer Quarter 1919 will receive the added 
inspiration of professors and instructors returning from 
war service in many lands. Students and teachers, 
interested in keeping abreast of the times or in com- 
pleting work already begun, appreciate the opportunity 
of instruction in a regular season of study under mem- 
pers of the University staff. Scholars desiring to 
prosecute research in the libraries and laboratories will 
Bad facilities for work under the most favorable con- 
tions. 
Courses are offered in all departments and include 
undergraduate and graduate instruction in Arts, Lit- 
erature, Science, Commerce and Administration 
Law, Medicine, Education, and Divinity. : 


SUMMER QUARTER 1919 
First Term June 16—July 23 
Second Term July 24—August 29 


Students may register for either term or both 


For the complete announcement of courses address 


The University of Chicago,Chicago, lll. 


“The Most Beautiful Hymnal Ever Produced 


HYMNS OF THE 
UNITED CHURCH. 


Charles Clayton Merrison and Herbert L. Willett, Editors 
The Hymnal for the New Social Era in Religion 


For Churches of All Denominations 
712 East Fortieth Street, 
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for the best book manuscript on the subject: 
Christianity and Modern Industry. How to 
apply Christian principles to the relations of 
employer, employe, and consumer. The sec- 
ond prize, divided into two parts of six hun- 
dred dollars and four hundred dollars each 
for the best and next best manuscripts, is 
offered for the subject: Everyday Heroism. 
The challenge to the heroic presented by the 
common tasks of life. The “moral equiva- 
lent for war” found in self-sacrificing ser- 
vice in peace. All manuscripts must be sub- 
mitted December 1. 


REPRESENTATIVES of Canadian trade 
unions from Western Ontario to Vancouver, 
meeting recently in conference at Calgary, 


in the American Church” 


Contains all the great hymns 
which have become fixed in the 
affections of the Church and adds 
thereto three distinctive features : 

Hymns of Social Service 

Hymns of Christian Unity 

Hymns of the Inner Life 
This hymnal is alive! It sings 
the same Gos that is being 
preached in medern evangeli- 
cal pulpits. 

Bend $1.15 for stagle copy 


CHICAGO 


QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 
Five Timely Addresses By 
FELIX ADLER 


“THs MORAL iat Peers or A Leacun oF 
ATIONS 
‘© NATIONAL SELF-DETERMINATION AND ITS 

Liuaits ” 

‘oT PUNISHMENT OF INDIVIDUALS AND OF 
PEOPLES °” 

“ NATIONALISM AND ZIONISM ”” 
‘¢ RELIGION AND THE Joy oF LirR”’ 
may be had, in pamphlet form, by sending ten 
cents for each to 


THE AMERICAN ETHIOAL UNION 


Literature Department 
2 West 64th Street 


New York City 


PLAY, A PROFESSION 
WITH A FUTURE 


A five weeks’ training course in organi- 
zation and leadership of girls’ clubs, de- 
signed to train students for all organized 
use of girls’ leisure time, will be given by 
the National League of Women Workers 
a bra a University—May 12 to June 


Recreation for girls is being widely de- 
veloped. Trained leaders are much needed. 
Students | completing this course will be 
listed with various placement agencies 
specializing in social service positions. 

Write for prospectus of the course to 
The National League of Women Workers 

35 East 30th Street, New York 


High School and College 
Students—Attention ! 


If you were told that you could earn 
your college expenses, would you be in- 
terested? Would the testimony of hun- 
dreds of students who have done so con- 
vince you? Do you want to earn a 
scholarship of $250 or over during the 
coming summer vacation? 

We have helped hundreds ef students. 
We can help you. Write today for our 
booklet ‘‘ Victory.” 


Review of Reviews Scholarship Fund 
31 Irving Place New York, N. Y. 
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Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 
Apartments, Tours and Travels, Real Estate, 
twenty cents per agate line; fourteen lines to 
the inch. 

“ Want” advertisements under the various 
headings ‘Situations Wanted,” ‘ Workers 
Wanted,” etc., five cents-each word or initial, 
including the address, for each insertion. Ad- 
dress Advertising Department, The Survey, 
112 East 19th St., New York City. 


WORKERS WANTED 


WANTED—In Hartford, Conn, 
trained Protestant superintendent in home 
of one hundred and thirty children. Ad- 
ene “ Superintendent,” Box 477, Hartford, 

onn. 


~ 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


gate plan, is desirous of a change for a 
similar position. Address 3114 Survey. 


EXPERIENCED employment manager 
and welfare worker for girls desires simi- 
lar position. Address 3138, Survey. 


POSITION WANTED by young woman 
with executive ability to devise and organ- 
ize business department, assistant treas- 
urer, correspondence, or secretarial work. 
Address 3139, Survey. 


IN SEPTEMBER in section between 
Philadelphia and Boston, by trained and 
experienced secretary and neighborhood 
worker ; typist, stenographer, filing; Amer- 
ican woman, Protestant. Address 3140, 
SURVEY. 


voted unanimously to submit to a referen- 
dum of their local unions a proposal to se- 
cede from the American Federation of Labor 
and to reorganize in an industrial union to 
be known as the One Big Union. The con- 
ference went on record as demanding a six- 
hour day of five days a week, and adopted 
with loud cheers a resolution declaring that 
“the system of industrial soviet control by 
selection of representatives from industries 
is more efficient and of greater political 
value than the present form of government.” 


ONE frequent objection to profit-sharing 
schemes, that owing to mismanagement in 
which they have no part the workers may 
lose that part of their expected earnings 
which consist in a share of the profits, is 
overcome by a decree recently adopted by 
the Italian government which demands that 
where an employer establishes a special re- 
serve fund after paying limited dividends 
under such a scheme, he must invest one- 
third of that reserve in state securities, while 
the remaining two-thirds must be admin- 
istered jointly by capital and labor. Though 
no particular system of profit division is 
made compulsory, the principle is adopted 
that it must be a “fair” one; and before a 
profit-sharing scheme can be put into prac- 
tice, it must be submitted for the approval 
of the minister of industry, commerce and 
labor—the authority responsible for this 
far-reaching regulation. 
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CALENDAR OF CONFERENCES 


MAy AND JUNE 
Items for the next calendar should reach 
the Survey before May 17.) 


MAY AND JUNE 

BiG BROTHERS’ AND BIG SISTERS’ ASSOCIATIONS, 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF. Cincinnati, 
May 25-27. Address P. O. Box 652, Cin- 
cinnati. 

Boys’ WorKERS CONFERENCE OF THE Boys’ 
CLuB FEDERATION. Chicago, May 21-23. 
Secretary, C. J. Atkinson, 110 West 40 
street, New York. 

‘CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS, NEw YorK CITY 
CONFERENCE OF. Brooklyn, Manhattan and 
Mount Loretto, Richmond, May 13-15. 
Secretary, George C. Rowell, 287 Fourth 
avenue, New York. 

CHILDREN’S HOME AND WELFARE ASSOCIATION. 
Atlantic City, May 29-31. President, Rev. 
S. W. Dickinson, Children’s Home Society, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

CHURCH WorRK, CONFERENCE FoR. Wellesley 
College, Wellesley, Mass., June 19-30. Sec- 
retary, M. DeC. Ward, 415 Beacon street, 
Boston. 

City PLANNING, NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON. 
Niagara Falls and Buffalo, May 26-28. 
Sec. Flavel Shurtleff, 19 Congress street, 
Boston. 

Civit SERVICE COMMISSIONS, ASSEMBLY OF. Ro- 
chester, June. Sec. John T. Doyle, U. S. 
Civil Service Commission, Washington. 

COLLEGIATE ALUMNAE, ASSOCIATION OF. St. 
Louis, June, 4th week. Secretary, Mrs. 
Gertrude S. Martin, 934 Stewart avenue, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

COLORED PEOPLE, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR 
THE ADVANCEMENT OF. Mid-Year Confer- 
ence. Cleveland, June 21-29. Sec. John R. 
Shillady, 70 Fifth avenue, New York. 

CORPORATION SCHOOLS, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
oF. Chicago, June Ist week. Secretary, 
F. C. Henderschott, Irving place at 15 
street, New York. 

EDUCATION AssocIATION, NATIONAL. Milwau- 
kee, June 29-July 5. Secretary, J. W. 
Crabtree, 1400 Massachusetts avenue, 
Washington. 

EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS, NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF. Cleveland, May 21-23. Execu- 
tive Director, Mark M. Jones, Thomas A. 
Edison Industries, Orange, N. J. 

FIRE PROTECTION ASSOCIATION, NATIONAL. 
New York, May 6-8. Secretary, Franklin 
H. Wentworth, 87 Milk street, Boston. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE SOCIALIST SOCIETY, ANNUAL 
SUMMER CONFERENCE. The Inn-in-the- 
Hills, Highland, Ulster County, New York, 
June 24-30. Secretary, Harry W. Laidler, 
70 Fifth avenue, New York. 

Iowa STATE COLLEGE, RURAL LIFE CONFER- 
ENCE oF. Ames, Iowa, June 22-27. Cor- 
responding Officer, Prof. George H. Von 
Tungeln, Iowa State College, Ames. 

JEWwIsH CHARITIES, NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF. 
Atlantic City, May 27-June 1. Secretary, 
Boris D. Bogen, 114 Fifth avenue, New 
York. 

LipRARY ASSOCIATION, AMERICAN. Asbury 
Park, N. J., June 23-28. Sec. George B. Ut- 
ley, Library of Congress, Washington. 

LYNCHING, NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON. New 
York, May 5-6, Secretary, John R. Shil- 
lady, 70 Fifth avenue, New York. 

MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, AMERICAN. Atlantic 
City, June 9-13. Secretary, Alexander R. 
Craig, 535 North Dearborn street, Chicago. 

MEDICINE, AMERICAN ACADEMY OF. Atlantic 
City, June 9-10. Deputy Secretary, Bes- 
sie G. Frankenfield, 52 North Fourth 
street, Easton, Pa. 

MUNICIPALITIES, LEAGUE OF MICHIGAN. Lan- 
sing, June 18-20. Secretary, Robert T. 
Crane, Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
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CURRENT PAMPHLETS | 
Listings fifty cents @ Une, four weekly im 


tions: copy unchanged throughout the mor 
Order pamphlets from publishers 


TRANSACTIONS OF THB Vikst NATIONAL 
OPBRATIVE CONVENTION. 300 pp. § $1, 
Published by The Cooperative League 
America, 2 West 13th St., New York, ve 

+ 


TOWARD THES NEW EDUCATION. The case againghi 
autocracy in our public schools. 164 pp. if 
cents. eachers’ Union of the City o: BI 
York, 70 Fifth avenue, New York city, ~ 


WorRKsSHOP COMMITTHES. Suggested lines om 
development. By C. G. Renold. Reprinte 
from the Survwy for October 5, 1918, 
vey Associates, Inc., 112 Hast 19 St., 
York City. 5 cts. 


fon VALUE RECHIVED. 
trial Pensions. John A. Fitch. Reprin 
from the Survuy. 5 cts. Survey Ass 
ates, Inc., 112 Hast 19 St., New York 


“CHILDREN’S H®ALTH STORY NUMBER” 
“TH CRusapDpk.” Original stories teachin; 
health and hygiene. Five cents a copy) 
Wisconsin Anti-Tuberculosis Association 
Milwaukee, : 


INDUSTRIAL COUNCIL PLAN IN GREHAT BRITAIN 
Reprints of the Reports of the Whitley C 
mittee and Related Documents, together y 
Report on Operation of Works Committ 
First complete and convenient presenta 
of these important documents, P 


How tTHEH GOVERNMENT HANDLED ITS j 
PROBLEM DUBING THH WAR. Handbook 
Federal War Labor Agencies. Condensed 
account of organization, function and pers 
sonnel, with excerpts from basic documents 
25c. each, postage 4c. additional. 10 copies. 
$2.00. Bureau of Industrial Research, 4€ 
West 28rd St., New York. 


CAPITALISM IS IN VIOLATION OF CONSTI’ 
TIONAL LAW. Its Destruction by Law, 
Only Hope of Peaceful Reconstruction. 165 
postpaid. M. Franklin, 28 Davenport, D 
troit, Mich. 2 


You SHOULD Know AxBour CRepiT UNIoNs, A® 
manual furnished gratis upon request. M 
sachusetts Credit Union Association, 
Devonshire St., Boston. 


A Discussion of In 


gia 
al 
ah 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty cents a line per month, jour weekly 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the mo 


Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year; pub » 
lished by Tke National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene, 50 Union Square, New York. 


Public Health Nurse; monthly ; $2 a eaty pu 
lished by National Organization for Pu 
Health Nursing, 156 Fifth Ave., New Yo 


Hospital Social Service Quarterly; $1.50 @ 
year; published by Hospital Social Service 
Association, 405 Lexington Ave., New York 

———oaaaeaeaeaaaa a SS 

MUNICIPALITIES, LEAGUE OF TEXAS. Sweet- 
WATER, May 14-15. Secretary, Albert 
Long, University of Texas, Austin. 

NoRTHERN Baptist CONVENTION, ANNUAL : 
MEETING OF THE. Denver, May 21- 
Chairman, Committee of Arrangements, , 
John W. Bailey, 1700 Stout street, Denver. 

ORGANIZING CHARITY, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION |} 
For. Atlantic City, May 30-June 1. Sec-) 
retary, Francis H. McLean, 130 East 229) 
street, New York. 4 

PROBATION ASSOCIATION, NATIONAL. Atlantic) ) 
City, May 30-June 7. Secretary, Charles) 
L. Chute, 58 Pearl street, Albany, N. Y.) 

SoctaL Work, NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF. At= (jj 
lantic City, June 1-8. Secretary, William 
T. Cross, 315 Plymouth Court, Chicago. | 

SOCIOLOGICAL CONGRESS, SOUTHERN. Recon- | 
struction Conference. Knoxville, Tenn, |) 
May 11-14. Secretary, J.. F. McCulloch,” 
McLachlen bldg., Washington. || 

TRatneD Nurses, CANADIAN NATIONAL Ass0-"| 
CIATION OF, Vancouver, June. Secretary, || 
Ethel Johns, Children’s Hospital, Winni- 7} 
peg, Manitoba. ie 

At- | 


we 


TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION, NATIONAL. 
lantic City, June 14-17. Secretary, Phili 
P. Jacobs, 381 Fourth avenue, New Yor 

WOMEN’S ‘TRADE UNION LEAGUE, NATIONAL. 
Philadelphia, June. Secretary, Emma Steg- 
hagen, 139 North Clark street, Chicago. 
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[ADVERTISEMENT] 


THE CHICAGO SCHOOL OF CIVICS 
AND PHILANTHROPY 


An “All Summer” Summer Session 


June 16 - August 29 


First Term, June 16—July 23 
Second Term, July 24—August 29 


New students admitted at the beginning of each term 


General Course for Social Workers 
Special Course in Industrial Service 


Special Recreation Course with Technical Classes at 
Hull-House 


Special Courses for Public Health Nurses 


\ 
For information, address the Dean, 2559 Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 


THE SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


BOSTON, MASS. 


A Department of Simmons College 


THE ONE-YEAR PROGRAMME BEGINS 


SEPTEMBER 15th 


Class and practice work, correlated 


Preparation for social work— 
with families; 
for children; 
with the sick or handicapped; 
through neighborhood and community; 
in industry; 
in research. 


A second or advanced year programme in medical-social 
service and neighborhood work 


Address the Director, 18 Somerset St., Boston 
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SMITH COLLEGE TRAINING SCHOOL FOR 
SOCIAL WORK 


Graduate professional courses in: PSYCHIATRIC 
SOCIAL WORK, MEDICAL SOCIAL WORK, COM- 
MUNITY SERVICE, and summer course in CHILD 
WELFARE. 


Calendar, 1919-1920 


SUMMER SESSION, eight wéeks, July 7-August 30. 
and clinical observation at Northampton, Mass. 

PRACTICAL PERIOD, nine months, Sept. 1, 1919-July 3, 
1920. Practice work with peer. social agencies and settle- 
ments in Boston, New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore, under 
supervision with group eonferences. 

SECOND SUMMER SESSION, eight weeks, July 5-August 28, 
1920, Advanced study at Northampton, Mass, 

Training courses of thirteen months open.to college graduates. 

Social workers and teachers are admitted to summer session 
courses. 


Study 


Catalogue mailed on application to 


DIRECTOR, F. STUART CHAPIN 


Smith College Training School for Social Work 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
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The following special articles are announced for the 


MAY RECONSTRUCTION ISSUE 
Of The Survey—next week 


THe CHILDREN’s YEAR AND THE CHILDREN’S Era. By Julia 
C. Lathrop, chief of the Federal Children’s Bureau. A Dis- 
cussion of the preventive health work in which millions of 
women took part, with an indication of what its meaning is 
to be in the future. With a reproduction of the Children’s 
Year medal, by Chester Beach. 

Tur FUTURE OF TUBERCULOSIS WORK IN FRANCE. By 
Frank E. Wing, general secretary of the Social Welfare 
League of Rochester, and representative in France of the 
American Red Cross and the Rockefeller Commission on 
Tuberculosis. France, a leader in the scientific aspects of 
tuberculosis work, learned from America during the war the 
technique of popular publicity campaigns. The promise of 
the combination of these two in the future of a country 
sorely stricken by disease as well as by war. Freely illus- 
trated from the striking posters and post-cards which French 
artists have contributed to the campaign. 

SHALL We Have CompuLsory ARBITRATION OF INDUSTRIAL 
DISPUTES AFTER THE WaR? By John A. Fitch, editor of the 
Industry Department of the Survey. A careful study of the 
decisions and of the shop committees set up by the War Labor 
Board, together with an indication of what a Peace Labor 
Board might be expected to accomplish. 

Maxinc MoraLte Amonc Convicts. An interview with 
Dr. Bernard Glueck, who proposes to apply to the profound 
discouragement of the men in penal institutions the striking 
achievements of the morale-making agencies developed dur- 
ing the war. : 

Tue British Lasor Posters. Since the British Labor 
Party included in its membership brain workers as well as 
hand workers, it has been able to call upon some of the 
most distinguished writers of Great Britain for its war and 
peace manifestoes. ‘To these it has now added a group of 
artists who are bringing distinction to the posters which 
form an important part of its campaign against unemploy- 
ment and other current industrial situations. 


THR WILLIAMS PRINTING COMPANY, NEW YORE 
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THE TRAINING COURSE for 
SOCIAL and CIVIC WORK in the 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


announces its 


Second Social Service Plattsburg 
Minneapolis, June 23 to August 1 


Courses on sociology, economics, the great basic modern 
social welfare and reform movements, rural sociology and 
rural social work, hospital social service and Red Cross 
‘Home Service. Special three-weeks institutes: 


I. Child Welfare, by Hastings H. Hart, LL.D., of the Russell 
Sage Foundation, New York City, June 23 to July 12. 


II. Social Case Work, by Miss Amelia Sears, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the United Charities of Chicago, July 14 to August 1. 


III. Community Organization and Communit Centers, by Mr. 
John Collier of the League for Constructive Immigration Legis- 
lation, New York City, July 14 to August 1. 


Other notable specialists in related fields. 
Remarkable recreational opportunities. 


For bulletins and details write either 


_Lorus D. Corrman, Director of the Summer Session 
or 


ArtHuR J. Topp, Director of the Training Course for 
Social and Civic Work 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis 


BELOIT 


is becoming known among its 
friends as a College with a 
Community Consciousness. 
Summer Course this year, 
June 30-August 9. College 
and Teaching Training units. 
Write for bulletin. 


Beloit College, Beloit, Wis. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 


Summer Term, June 23 to August 23 
“On the Shore of Lake Michigan” 


Courses in Sociology, Economics, History, Literature, Lan- 
guages, Sciences, Psychology, Education. Special rates to 


teachers. 
For further information address 


THE REGISTRAR, UNIVERSITY HALL 
Evanston, Hlinois 
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SPECIAL SUMMER SESSIONS 


SOCIOLOGY, ECONOMICS, PUBLIC AFFAIRS, HEALTH, PRISON REFORM, EDUCATION 7 
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FOR SOCIAL SERVICE 


IN NEW PLACES 


Learn how to serve 
RED CROSS HOME SERVICE INSTITUTES 


For training of Executive Secretaries 
for Home Service Sections. ; 


Summer Sessions in twenty training 
centers. Six to twelve weeks course, 
full time. : 


Some chapters willing to pay training 
expenses of Home Service Secretary. 


For fuller information, address 


J. BYRON DEACON 


Acting Director General of Civilian Relief 


American Red Cross, Washington, D. C. 


Six Weeks’ Summer Session 


The New York School 
of Social Work 


(FORMERLY SCHOOL OF PHILANTHROPY) 


July 7—August 15 


Curriculum. Courses including practi- 
cal work in: Case Work, “ Home 
Service,’ Industry, Community 
Work, Record Keeping, Statistics, 
Child Welfare, Psychiatry. Spe- 
cial Conferences for social work- 
ers of experience. 


Residence and Restaurant: Students 
Club House at 11 Gramercy Park. 


Tuition Fee: $25. Total cost, including 
living: about $100. 


For full information address Porter R. Lee 
Room 903, 105 East 22nd St. 
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[ADVERTISEMENTS] 
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